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AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY.—THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON. 


Were all the people farmers, society could not long exist but in the most 
degraded condition. Our own Indians or the wandering Arabs are the best 
illustrations of the rank which, after the lapse of years, they must inevitably 
occupy. Why? Because they would be reduced to the necessity of using only 
the rudest tools, and would be confined to the most simple kinds of clothing, 
as skins and vegetable products, essentially unchanged in form or texture. 

The first step in the elevation of a nation thus reduced would be the ac- 
quisition of the convenient tools wrought by the educated artisan, and a 
knowledge of their uses. In other words, skill in the manufacture and uses 
of iron is the first and essential step towards improvement. No other road 
has ever been opened by any nation that has emerged from barbarism to 
civilization, Not having the ability at first to manufacture for themselves, it 
would be for the interests of such a nation to cross the ocean, or to pay 
others for crossing it, who would bring to them these magic implements, and 
instruct them in their uses, though it should be at the cost of a large part of 
their scanty harvests. 

But it does not follow that it would be wise for them to pay more than 
was absolutely necessary, in obtaining these supplies, nor to continue such an 
arrangement an indefinite period. ‘This is very obvious. 

Hence, we infer the truth of the fundamental article of our creed, that the 
artisan should have a place by the side of the planter and farmer, and receive 
his food from the granary, with the least possible cost of transportation or 
inconvenience of any kind. 

We ask the attention of the reader for a moment, while we look at the 
changes which are necessarily involved in carrying out the doctrine, so zeal- 
ously advocated even in our own day and our own country, that it is for our 
interest to become dependent upon foreign nations for various products of the 
arts and manufactures. 

The decree is made, we will suppose, that Whereas labor is so much 
cheaper in Great Britain than in this country, and whereas, the entire cost 
of this metal is the cost of LABor ONLY, the rough material being dug out of 
the earth, therefore, ron shall no longer be manufactured in any of the 
States of this Union. Every furnace and forge must be closed forthwith and 
for ever, (We will see presently whether this is merely a fictitious case.) 
The most obvious results of such a movement are— 

1. A large body of men are thrown out of employment. They are left 
without any means of support. 

2. Their families are deprived of all their present resources. The land- 
lords, under whose roofs they have slept, and at whose tables they have been 

VOL. VIL—PART I. 





















882 AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY. 
fed, and who have ther ‘by secured their own daily bread, are equ: ie ip 
less. So, too, are the butchers and bakers, who have furnished them meat and 
bread; the tailors, who have clothed them; their shoemakers, hatters, merchants, 
&c.; all who have dealt with them; the doctors who have tended them in 
their sickness, and who have healed them when wounded ; tle instructors who 
have taught their children, and all the various classes of people who have 
been employed i in _ ir domestic and other family affairs. 

Again, all these bone-and-sinew men paid taxes of various kinds, in com- 
pany with others, who are now left to bear them alone. The number of 
schools must be diminished, and those who continue to attend them must 
travel greater distances. The Sabbath congregation is too much reduced in 
numbers and strength to sustain its usual services, and its minister must be 
dismissed. Many such cases not only must nec essarily occur, with the change 
proposed, but have alre ady occ ‘urred in many communities. How m: any such 
incidents do you suppose we should witness, on the occurrence of the event 
supposed, in old and staid Massachusetts? Our own personal knowledge of 
this section enables us to count up nearly thirty villages, towns, and cities, 
that have sprung into being in that State, and collecte id a popul: ation of more 
than 80,000 souls, with all the array of churches, schools, and other import- 
ant institutions, which, but for the arts and manufactures there located, would 
never have had a being, and the destruction of which is inevitable, the mo- 
ment that the beat and hum of the loom and spindle shall cease to be heard. 
In New-Hampshire, we can count such a population to the amount of some 
30,000 more. But we purpose now to confine ourselves chiefly to a single 
branch of industry, in its connection with agriculture, the 








OF IRON. 





MANUFACTURE 


This branch of industry, as all our readers know, is carried on in the State 
of Pennsylvania far more extensively than in any other section of our coun- 
try. Still, this interest is by no means unworthy of notice in many other 
St: ites. 

Thus, by the census of 1850, the capital invested in this manufacture is as 


follows : 


Pig-iron. Wrought-tron, 
New-York, - - - $605,000 $1,131,300 
New-Jersey, - - - 967,000 1,016,843 
Pennsylvania, - - - 8,570,425 7,620,066 
Maryland, - - - - 780,650 1,420,000 
Tennessee, - - - 755,050 1,021,400 
Ohio, - . : - - 620,800 1,503,000 








Total of six States, - $12,298,925 $13,712,609 


The sum total of the capital invested in the manufacture of pig and 
wrought-iron, in all the States, is $31,841,645, while the value of the entire 
annual products is $29,495,851. 


The amount invested in iron ec: stings in several of the States, is as follows: 


Massachusetts, - - - - - $1,499,050 
New-York, - - - - - 4,622,482 
Pennsylvania, - : - - - 93,422,924 
Ohio, - - . - - - 2,063,650 


In all the States, it amounts to $17,416,361, while the annual products 
are estimated to be $25,108,155. 
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AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY. 


Destroy the value of this J kind of labor by some system of legislation com- 
petent t ) effect such a result, and this ¢ apit al would not be merely diverted 
into other business, but a great share of it would be entirely destroyed. 

But again, the number of hands employed in this labor is not inconsider- 
able. From the same source, the census of 1850, we find that the number 
of persons employed in the manufacture of 


Pig-iron, is - 20,448 
Wrought-iron, 13,257 
Tron-castings, 23,589 


Total number of hands employed, - - 57,294 


wy 


The entire average value of monthly wages is set down at $1,412,597,7 
or the enormous amount of $16,951,173,12 per year. 

Then take another view, and see the “harmony of interests” in the va- 
rious industrial pursuits. Besides its intimate connection with various em- 

ployments, as already suggested, the manufacture of iron requires an immense 
amount of coal, both hard land soft. The sum total of these articles annually 
consumed in this manufacture, is 1,274,196 tons of mineral coal, and 
71,U89,814 bushels of coke and charcoal. What an army of men, with 
their families, are ee by the labor of providing these iron-makers with 
their fuel ! 

Run over these long rows of figures once more, and try to form an esti- 
mate of their true value. Look through some optic glass till you can see 
the villages peopled by these workmen, scattered over all the land, now oc- 
cupied by moral, industrious, and contented men, well provided with food 
and clothing and home, rearing and educating their families to become re- 
spectable and perhaps influential citizens. Blot these villages out of ex xistence, 
and quench these fires, and they become wanderers, struggling for a precari- 
ous support, and their families and themselves even tempted to habits of 
vice, and to become dangerous members of society. They cannot, in such 
event, be consumers of your produce, for lack of means. They have been 
de prived of their livelihood, (no imaginary scene,) and are left helpless, and 
often in a “strange land.” 

And are the agriculturists of our country not affected by these revolutions 
of our national industry ? Their burdens are increased, and they lose the 
means of sustaining them in the same day. They must deliver their “tale 
of bricks,” though they are cut off from the necessary supply of straw. 

But this view would by no means do justice to the importance of this form 
of industry. We should look, not only to its actual, but to its possible ex- 
tent. For example: with all the increase which has happened to it, (and it 
has increased materially even since the census of 1850 was prepared,) we 
imported into the United States, in the year 1852, foreign iron to the amount 
of $21,626,993. With the large i increase in our domestic manufacture, an 
increased amount has been importe d over the amount imported in previous 
years, The wants of the country are increasing in a still greater ratio. The 
demand for iron rails, required by the railroads now in process of construction 
in this country, is greater than the possible supp!) y of all the furnaces in the 
world, allowing five years for their completion. Who ougbt to reap the 
benefit of these immense contracts—ourselves or forei signers? 

We have confined this view to a single branch of labor, and are unable to 
illustrate the numberless connections which this one sustains to other forms 
of industry. We must leave this for the reader to do as he may. It is ob- 
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AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY. 


vious, however, that all the arts are dependent on this one. The whitesmith 
and the blacksmith furnish nearly all the tools in all departments of mechani- 
cal industry. So intimate is the connection of this one metal with the well- 
being of society, that were we materialists, believing the soul and the intellect 
to consist of any substantial essence, we should be inclined to regard iron as 
its chief element. 

He who ponders continuously over any of the evils which prevail in com- 
munities, begins to measure their length and breadth and depth in a manner 
that approximates towards a correct appreciation of their importance, while 
all other evils retain their original pigmy dimensions. This gives rise to most 
of the isms of the day. So it is with the subject we are considering. We 
have looked at the value of one form of labor, and it increases in its propor- 
tions till they are gigantic. A similar result would follow, should we pursue 
a similar course with other departments of industry. 

He who does this, probably holds in higher estimation many things which 
others regard with entire indifference. But we shall be the better prepared 
by such process to decide whether it is for the interest of the agricultural 
laborer to destroy our own industry, and depend on “the great workshop” 
across the ocean for those articles which we can supply for ourselves, if we 
will. 

We say again, as we have in a recent number, that we do not pretend to 
establish, by such views, the necessity of high or low tariffs, but only the 
duty of essential protection. Whatever this actually demands, is abundantly 
urged by such views as we have here taken, What amount of tariff is actually 
required by different trades, belongs to another part of the subject. We are 
satisfied if we have deepened the conviction in the mind of the reader that 
these branches of industry are by far too valuable to be thrown away, and 
that the one determination of every true American should be Protect Amez- 
ricAN Inpustry. The contrary doctrine can only be described as practical 
insanity and wholesale suicide. 

Nor is it a man of straw that we have been constructing for the mere pur- 
pose of destroying it. The value of these interests to our country is not 
perhaps denied; but we are told that we tax other interests for the benefit of 
one, and that this is unfair and unjust; that all should buy as cheap as he 
ean, &e. This assessment of others for the benefit of the manufacturer is 
denied, and appeal is taken to the “ prices current” under the various policies 
of different times. But suppose it to be true. We ask again, were a sub- 
scription paper circulated among the farmers within ten miles of Lowell, 
Manchester, Lawrence, &e., or around Pittsburgh and other places in which 
the iron manufacture has acquired a prominent position, how much per cent- 
age on their present taxes would each one pay, before he would sufler those 
places to be depopulated ? Scarcely one that would not pay double and 
threefold his State and county taxes, while many would pay ten times, and 
even fifty times that amount. And the propriety of this ‘action would be 
fully justified by a regard to the pecuniary interest of each. It is to much 
more than this amount for their present profit to retain such a market as 
these centres of trade open to them. Indirectly, and to some extent, all enjoy 
this benefit, if they have any thing to sell. Like the eireling ripples in the 
brook, which are scarcely lost but with the sands which confine them within 
given limits, so the influence of these gatherings of the people in compact 
masses, all or most of them being consumers and not producers of agricul- 
tural products, give an increased value to them even at points quite distant. 
This distance will in time be substantially annihilated. Communications will 
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AGRICULTURAL TRUTHS FORCIBLY EXPRESSED. 385 
be opened, and the tide both of agg and of food to sustain them, will 
alike flow in with increasing rapidity. Can you dam up the waters of the 
Mississippi or the Hudson, so as to cut them off from the ocean? You may 
compel them to force their way through new channels, wrought out by their 
own forces, and this is all you can do. So it is with human enterprise. 
Whatever pursuit our citizens may elect, they have long ago resolved to be- 
long to society, to the State, to the nation. And they act accordingly. They 
take an interest in the great questions that have a special interest only in 
distant sections of the country. But it is their country, and the measure is 
to be conducted by the rulers in whose election they were active, and it is 
for the benefit of fellow-citizens that they urge on the project. “Such men 
will make a way for the transportation of their merchandise any where, if 
there is a market at its termination, at any thing less than ruinous prices. 
Probabilities in their favor are all they demand ere they assume the most 
gigantic projects. 

It is, then, one of the great duties of the friends of American industry, or 
in other words, of Americans, to establish markets, centres of trade, where the 
producer can meet the consumer at the least cost, and, without paying com- 
mission agents or factors, receive into their own hands the full value of that 
they have to sell. 

Farmers and all classes are “ taxing” themselves continually, and often at 
no small rates, for the sake of being, practically, neighbors to the manufac- 
turer and other consumers of their produce.* 

Establish such centres of trade all along our streams, and even “ elsewhere,” 
wherever the steam- -engine can be made to act its part, and then these 
“favored men,” the manufacturers, will build their own railroads, while the 


farmer finds a market at his own door, not only for his own crops, but for the 
purchase of what he wishes to buy. 





AGRICULTURAL TRUTHS FORCIBLY EXPRESSED. 


Ar the recent cattle show, in Dayton, Ohio, Governor Wright, of Indiana, 
made some very excellent remarks, from the report of which we select the 
following : 

He began by saying that he had just returned from Yankee-land, which 
he had visited for the “first time in his life. He had attended several New- 
England cattle shows and fairs, especially in Vermont. He was struck every 
where with the appearance of comfort and independence that on all sides 
met his eye. The hum of business was heard in all directions, He never 
saw so industrious a people. Every body seemed to have something to do, 
and to be at work. This would make a poor land rich. The farms were not 
so good, but the farmers were better than in the West. Owing to their 


* Taxes are assessed, in some form, on every thing. The housekeeper, whatever other pursuit he 
may follow, buys corn of the agriculturist, and pays him for raising it. He then pays another ‘* tax’ 
to the mille r for grinding it, and a third to the baker, &c., and would pay at bigher rates then he is 
now charged, rather than dispense with these services. He pays another tax to the wood-cutter, and 
another to the charcoal-dealer, and so on, through an endless round; and each receives taxes from 
others in his turn, The partner of a mercantile house insures not only the honesty and efficiency, but 
the health of the other members of the firm. The sickness of either of ihem is substantlally a tax on the 
house. It is the peculiar glory of democratic institutions, social, political, &c., that all guod of what- 
ever kind receives from the many some consideration in return, while we all pay something, in some 
shape, for value received, though often far less than the good it brings us, the chief cost being paid by 
those most especially and directly benefited. If our neighbors improve their houses, it makes the 
neighborhood more desirable, and the value of our own is increased, but our tazves also are increased. 
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economy and industrious habits, he verily believed the farmers of New- r a ind 
lived better, e njoying more of the comforts and luxuries of life, than the same 
class of people in any other part of the Union. He had searched for the secret 
of this prosperity, and had found it, as he believed, in the order and system of 
the people. There is more of this in the East than in the West. The hap- 
hazard, helter-skelter policy is not prevalent. The labors of individuals and 
of bodies of workmen and of whole communities are systematized and di- 
vided off, and this system is carefully carried out. This insures success. In 
the West, every man fights on his own hook, and he lives more by fighting 
and brandishing his arms, than by steady working. Idleness an d want of 
system on the richiest soils are sure to breed poverty and vice ; whereas in- 
dustrious and frugal habits are the sure road to competency and wealth. 
There was, too, a pride of home in the North—a desire to make that 
beautiful and happy—which lay at the foundation of all social excellence 
and all public good. From a love of home, all true patriotism proceeds till 
it reaches the State and National governments. It was not so in the West. 
Governor Wright declared that one of the greatest evils of the West, one 
which he would labor to correct above most others, was to think first of the 
national capital, at Washington, and then the patriotism of the politician 
descended till it reached himself as an aspirant for public office. Every man 
in the West has the whole national government on his shoulders. He wished 
they would first take care of their homes, and then the government at Wash- 
ington would be best taken care of. He mentioned an anecdote that took 
place in Vermont whilst he was in that State. The State elections had just 
come off, and the Whigs, though naturally in the majority, had for the first 
time for many years been beaten. A good old Whig farmer came home 
with a sad heart, and related the dreadful news to his patriotic wife. What, 
exclaimed she, has our dear old Vermont fallen into the hands of the enemy? 
It is, alas! even so. Well, then, ejaculated she with an emphatic sign, if 
Vermont is gone, the Union is lost! That is the principle, said Governor W. 
He wanted every man to feel as if every thing centered in his own home, bis 
own town, county, and State, and that if that suffered, the nation was in 
danger. He verily believed that the town system of New-England was the 
seed-bed of true democracy. People legislated at home. ‘They met in their 
school districts, to see about educs ating their children together; they all un- 
derstood one another and their families; then, if a road between neighbors 
was to be made or repaired, or a bridge was to be built, the people all got 
together and legislated upon the subject. This was a popular democracy, and 
it was here our free institutions were born. The school-houses of New-Eng- 
land were our republican line of fortifications. From these school districts 
and town-mee tings, emigrants have gone forth all over ~ Union, that have 
spread free principles every where. Cold and sterile as New-England was, 
she was rich in good principles, and rich in her enterprisi ing and intelligent 
men. Said Governor Wright, “Jf what is now this nation, had been settled 
two hundred years ago in the valley of the Mississippi, we should have had 
no New-England ; and if we had not had a New-England, we should never 
to this day have been a free Republic.” It was one of the most beneficent 
ordinations of Providence, that this country should have been originally set- 
tled on the rock of Plymouth. The cok Iness of the climate and the ste srility 
of the soil created that very necessity which is the mother of invention and 
the stimulus of effort ; and these have filled the land with hardy, enterpris- 
ing, well-educated men 
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[The effect of the system of town corporations is not overrated by Gov. 
Wright. The town meeting, and the score of little circles which so often 
collect around a New-England town-house, in which all discuss with zeal and 
earnestness, untrammelled by parliamentary rules, are the primary schools of 
democracy. They teach men to appreciate the true meaning of liberty, and 
to examine for themselves the soundness of any policy which is commended 
to their attention. Having acquired thus the habit of investigating questions 
affecting school districts and townships, they insist upon the privilege of in- 
vestigating and of approving or condemning all the political doctrines and 
systems of doctrines that are promulgated, whether by senators or by presi- 
dents; whether urged by candidates for office in their own district, or by 
members of Congress in the capitol of the nation. It is in these schools, too, 
that the leaders of great political parties on the high places of our nation 
first acquired or so successfully cultivated the ability to use the gift of speech 
so fluently and efficiently. , 

We have long thought of penning a chapter on this subject, and may very 
possibly be “moved ” to do so at an early day, by the suggestions so happily 
made in the foregoing extract.—Ebs. | 





FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 
SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. Eprror,—Dear Sir,—My friend, Colonel R , has paid me an un- 
deserved compliment, and could himself have much better discharged the 
duties requested than I can. I will, however, to the best of my limited abili- 
ties, drop you an occasional letter on Southern Agriculture. My time, by 
the way, is much taken up with the labors of the farm, and when the day 
closes, | am generally too much fatigued to be a profitable correspondent, my 
reading and writing being generally done by candle-light. I do not keep 
a manager, but superintend my farm, &c., personally, and have done so for 
the last twenty years. 

1 am what may be termed a book farmer, From 1820 to 1845 I was 
engaged in the mercantile business, but read much on the subject of farming. 
In 1834, I withdrew from the active duties of the counting-house, and shortly 
after purchased a poor farm, of some 250 acres, which had starved out the 
original proprietors. I here laid out some $5,000 in necessary buildings, 
stocking the farm, &c., and for the first five or six years barely made a sup- 
port, and was often ridiculed for my book notions, as some of my good neigh- 
bors were pleased to term them. I, however, continued to read Ruffin’s in- 
valuable Register, the Cultivator, by Judge Buel, and other journals. By 
deep ploughing, close attention to business, and proper system, with regular 
rotation of crops, my farm began to pay in 1840. 

The farmers, as a mass, in Virginia farm badly. Our farms are too large, 
and I hesitate not to say, that every acre of farm land i= -jur State could be 
made to produce double as much as it now does, uncer proper cultivation. 
Too little attention is paid to making manures, and properly applying them. 
We plough too much land, we plant too much, we sow too much. Ten acres 
well ploughed and manured are worth twenty or even thirty poorly tilled, and 
yet it requires as much labor, nay, more, to plough ten acres of poor, as ten 
of rich land, the latter always being more friable and more easily tilled. 
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Our staple grain crops are wheat, corn, rye, a oats. We cultivate po- 
tatoes, turnips, mangol-wurtzels, carrots, parsnips, and other root crops, but 
they are minor articles. Cattle, horses, sheep, and swine are raised in con- 
siderable numbers. The county of Rockbridge, near the centre of the State, 
in the Valley of Virginia, will compare favorably with any county in the 
State, in point of intelligence or agriculture. There i 13, indeed, much broken 
and thin land, but the county is finely watered, and I might say, with almost 
unlimited water- power. On all the streams there are fine bottom- lands, the 
best of which are worth $100 per acre. The best up-lands, with. bottom, 
average $50 prime up-lands, limestone, $30; thin lands range from $5 to 
$20 per acre. Fine, or rather good flouring-mills are numerous. Furnaces, 
forges, and foundries are convenient. The central railroad passes through one 
end of the county, a plank-road and mud pike-road pass through near the 
centre, and soon the North river will be canalled to Lexington, one of the 
prettiest small inland towns in Virginia. Here is situated W ashington Col- 
lege, richly endowed, (the Father of his country having in his day donated to 
it $1 0,000,) with able professors, at the head of whom is Dr. G. Junkin. 
The Military Institute is also located here, with some 150 cadets. Colonel 
F. H. Smith is at the head of this Institution, supported by a staff of accom- 
plished officers. There are also classical and mathematical schools, of the 
first order, in other parts of the county, Brownsburg boasting of a very good 
one. 

Brownsburg, Va., November 23d, 1853 





FLAX CULTURE. 


Pror. Wusoy, in his late lecture delivered before the New-York State 
Agricultural Society, adopted the following conclusions in relation to flax- 
culture : 
ist. That flax is not an exhausting crop; that its peculiar suitability to 

different soils and climates, the short period it occupies the soil, and the 
market returns of an average crop, render it a valuable addition to the ordi- 
nary rotation. 

2d. That the recent improvements in the process of treating flax, whereby 
the fibre is prepared at an immense saving, both in time and labor, all nus- 
sance avoided, and the waste products beneficially utilized, offer great induce- 
ments for the establishment of small factories in suitable districts; thus 
directly encouraging an increased cultivation by insuring to the grower a 
ready and constant market for the produce. 

3d. That a large breadth of flax is annually sown in the United States, of 

which the seed only is rendered available as a market produce, the straw 
being only used to a very limited extent for the preparation of fibre, the rest 
remaining on the field or being carted home for rough litter. 

4th. That a very large sum, about $14,000,000 to $15,000,000, is annu- 
ally expended by the Unit ed States in the purchase of linen g ods from Great 
Britain, which country is obliged to procure the raw material for their manu- 
facture from other countries with which the United States has no commercial 
relations. 

5th. That it would appear expedient that the United States should utilize 
the large quantity of flax straw already grown, and increase her production 
sufficiently, at all events, to supply the quantity in a manufactured state which 
she requires for the consumption of her own population. 
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GERMAN AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 







Mr. C. L. Fietscuman, who was educated in one of the German agricul- 
tural schools, and is one of the editors of the Polytechnic Journal, says : 
Who is not acquainted with the history of the wars which enervated Ger- 
many, which exhausted all her pecuniary means, and brought her to the verge 
of utter ruin? Germany was after the close of the French war in a pitiable 
condition ; and had it not been for her kind soils, which for thousands of 
yeais enabled her to stand the severe calamities which befell her during that 
long period, Germany would now be a second Greece. She adopted, at an 
early period, various means to improve her agriculture. Professorships of 
agriculture were instituted at the universities, periodicals and journals were 
published to disseminate modern improvements, fairs and meetings were re- 
gularly held to encourage the farmer ; but all that gave not the desired re- 
sults. A thorough education was found necessary, practical and scientific 
education, which enables the farmer to enhance the value of his landed pro- 
perty, as circumstances and condition allow it, to give them the knowledge 
to improve and change the various modes of culture, and to be more than a 
mere imitator. Proper agricultural schools were wanted, and the monarchs 
of Germany spared no means to accomplish this important object. The 
ablest men were selected for the institutions, and nothing was spared to in- 
duce them to take charge of them. The late King of Prussia, who, like his 
ancestors, paid great attention to all improvements in husbandry, was the first 
to establish such an institution. He invited Ther, the celebrated German 
agriculturist, to settle within his kingdom, and introduce agricultural schools. 
Theer accepted his offer, and left Cella for Berlin. The other monarchs ot 
Germany followed the example of the King of Prussia, and Germany had, 
in 1847, 62 large institutions. With some of them Forests and Veterinary 
schools are connected. Austria then had 9; Prussia, 12; Saxony, 5; Ba- 
varia, 16; Hanover, 2; Wurtemburg, 8; and other States, 14; in all, 62. 



























THE MINERAL RESOURCES OF BOLIVIA. 








From an article in the New-York Courier and Enquirer, we gather the 
following facts in relation to the mineral productions of this State : 

Gold abounds in various portions of Bolivia, and is worked with profit; 
but it cannot be reckoned among its most prominent sources of wealth. Tin 
mining, although comparatively a new business, is now among the most pro- 
fitable of pursuits. The richest and most numerous veins of tin are found in 
the region of the Onero river, in the central portion of the high table-land., 
The ore is an oxide of the crystallization, and in most cases may be wrought 
with ease. The Indians are the principal laborers. They sell the products 
of their toil to the foreign merchants, who carry on a lucrative trade in the 
article. 

Copper occurs in various parts of the country, both in the metallic state 
and as an ore. In the province of Lipes, particularly, the ores are very rich, 
and the metal is easily extracted. At Coracora, in the northern part of 
Bolivia, the metal occurs in small metallic particles, diffused through a fria- 
able gray rock. This rock is ground, the earthy portion washed out, and the 
remainder, which is sold as bari/la, yields 90 per cent. of bar copper. The 
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owners of several of thee copper mines are said to accumulate fortunes more 
rapidly than any other men in the country. The Indians, however, are the 
chief workers of the mines, selling the ore, or barilla, which they procure, 
to the merchants. 

But the silver mines should perhaps be regarded as constituting the essen- 
tial wealth of Upper Bolivia. The extraction of this metal requires more 
capital and more skill than that of tin or copper, and is therefore never en- 
tirely in the hands of Indians. Previous to the long distraction of the 
country during its contest with Spain, there were probably worked ten thou- 
sand valuable silver mines ; but as the Spanish difficulties turned the public 
attention in another direction, made labor more difficult to obtain, and drove 
a large amount of capital from the country, the mines were gradually de- 
serted, and at the present time it is estimat ed that but one hundred and fifty 
are wrought. At least two-thirds of the abandoned mines have not become 
exhausted or diminished in richness. The inducements for the redpening of 
these mines by enterprising capitalists are manifest. They contain ores of 
silver of good quality, which ean be procured at a moderate cost. In some 
of the mines, steam-pumps must be used to keep them free from water ; in 
others, tunnels are to be cut; but this outlay és not in the way of experiment ; 
for the kind of ore, the breadth of the vein, and the depth to be reached, are 
all known before-hand. The titles to the mines, too, are perfectly safe. If 
a mine is neglected more than a year by its owner, it reverts to the govern- 
ment, and the government will re-convey it to any one who will carry on the 
work. ‘This is for the purpose of encouraging foreigners, with skill and capi- 
tal, to redpen the works. 


AGRICULTURE IN VIRGINIA, 


A Srare Agricultural Fair was recently held in Virginia, which appears 
by the published reports to have been the largest, most e enthusiastic, and most 
interesting gathering of the kind ever held in this country, and one which 
promises to be of immense importance in advancing the interests of agricul- 
turists in that State. We have had some brief accounts of this fair. It 
commenced on the Ist of November, when, however, only the officers and 
members of the Society were admitted within the enclosure. On the 2d, the 
gates were thrown open, and not less than twenty thousand of the best popu- 
lation of the State were admitted. Every body was not merely gratified, but 

astonished, as well at the immense concourse as at the extraordinary display 
of the agricultural and mechanical resources of the State. The annual ad- 
dress was delivered by John R. Edmunds. On the 3d, there was a plough- 
ing-match, at which Madame Sontag, the vocalist, gave $100 as a premium 
to the successful plough. Half the premium was given to the colored plough- 
man, (a slave,) and half to the owner of the plough and team. On the 4th, 
the exhibition was brought to a close by the award of premiums, and these 
were by no means few nor small, and the valedictory address was pronounced 
by Ex-President Tyler. 

But the most enthusiastic portion of the performances was exhibited in the 
nightly meetings of the Agricultural Society during the week, at Metropolitan 
Hall. Of this, the Notional Intelligencer Says: 

“On the second night, a proposition was introduced by Lewis E. Harvie, 
Esq., of Amelia, to raise $20,000, to be invested in State stocks, as a perma- 
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nent endowment of the Society. This was siete to in the most enthu- 
siastic terms, various gentlemen putting down themselves and their whole 
families, to the third generation, as life-members of the Society, and others 
pledging their respective counties for from $500 to $1,000. The meeting 
was protracted to the hour of twelve, and before adjourning, the sum of 
$39,000 had been raised! 

The same scenes were enacted on Thursday and Friday nights, and the 
enthusiasm was kept up in a practical manner, ‘until upwe ards of 60.000 were 
subscribed! <A suggestion that the Legis lature should be ealled upon for a 
subscription was promptly put down, several members declaring that the 
farmers of Virginia, now that their spirit was aroused, needed no hel lp of that 
kind, but would rely upon themselves ; yet, during the proceedings, it was 
found that profe ssional men, mechanics, and merchants, all claimed the right 
to aid in putting Virginia agriculture upon a firm and enduring b: sis. A 
wag declared that, so far from asking Legislative help, the Society was now 
ready to shave the State debt /” 





EXPERIMENTS ON MOWING-LANDS. 


Rev. Mr. Cirrt, of Stonington, is an intelligent and educated farmer. He 
recently published the result of sundry experiments, in the Agricultor, which 
we lay before our readers, with his remarks in connection with them. He 
writes as follows : 

I have just concluded an experiment, designed to test the comparative 
value of coarse and concentrated manures, as top- dressings for mowing-lands. 
Two acres were selected that had been laid down to grass about five years, 
cutting in ordinary seasons from one and a half to two tons per acre. I re- 
cently came into possession of this plot of ground, and know little of its past 
treatment. The underlying rock is granite, the surface-soil black loam, the 
sub-soil a deep yellow loam, with gravel below this, and the whole soil well 
strewn with boulders, The lot was in the form of a long parallelogram, and 
was divided crosswise into parcels of a quarter acre each, and numbered from 
one to eight. The lot extended across a gentle slope, so that no manure 
would wash from one plot upon another. No. 1 was left without dressing, 
to show the natural yield of grass, and to give a standard of comparison. 
No. 2 was dressed with five one-horse cart-loads of coarse, unfermented ma- 
nure from the cow-stable, worth about $3, including expense of carting and 
spreading, or at the rate of $12 per acre. It was put on early in March. 
No. 3 was dressed while the snow was on, with twenty pounds prepared su- 
perphosphate of lime, costing 50c. or $2 per acre. No. 4 was treated in 
April with ashes, sown at the rate of thirty-two bushels to the acre, worth 
about $4. No. 5 had twenty pounds of guano mixed with three bushels of 
charcoal cinders. These were thrown out from furnaces of locomotives, and 
in this case were made from Virginia pine wood, and were probably of little 

value, except to absorb and retain the escaping ammonia, They were mixed 
several weeks before use. Value, $2 per acre. No. 6 had twe nty-five pounds 
of guano mixed in the same way, worth $2.50 per acre. No. 7 had a super 
phosphate of lime of home manufacture. Bones were digested in sulphuric 
acid put in whale oil-casks, after Professor Way’s recipe. The bones had been 
dissolving four or five months. About four quarts of the liquid were added 
to twenty pounds of guano and one peck of salt, and the whole intimately 
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mixed with three bushels of the charcoal cinders. As the bones cost us 
nothing, the value of the whole was estimated at $1, or $4 per acre. No. 8 

was arate d with two barrels of droppings from the he n-house. As charcoal 
cinders and plaster of Paris are constantly kept under the fowls, no accurate 
estimate can be made of the quantity of pure manure. But it was estimated 
at two bushels, which, at 50c . per bushel, would make the cost for an acre 
$4. These last four dressings were applied April 4th, during a rain. 

Now for the results, Early in . July, the grass from two square rods in each 
of the plots of ground was carefully weighed in the green state, and one of 
these parcels cured and then wei ighed again, and the dry weight of the re- 
maining parcels calculated from this one. 


[For the convenience of a reference, we here arrange the experiment in a 
tabular form.—Eb. Aap. | 


Ibs. } 
lbs. | Gain | 

No. of plot. Application to each Cost Tay per Gain Loss 
quarter of an acre. per per jappli- | per | per | 

acre, acre. cation. | acre. acre. | 











| Nothing. | 3,920 
12.— 5, one-horse eart-loads of green, 
unfermented manure, applied in | 
BGR i ccesieicccttrsewevcscssr ee OO 400 ‘O66 &7 20 
|3.—20 Ibs. prepared superphosphate | | 
| of lime, applied upon snow, in 
eS Ee 2 00) 4,960; 1,040) $5 20) 
i4. —8 bushels ashes, applied in April! 4 00 3,920) | 
5. —20 lbs. guano, mixed with three 
| bushels of chareoal cinders, from | 
R. R. engine, sown April 4th, dur- | 
| ere a eee -- 200, 4,000 80} 1 60) 
\6.—25 lbs. guano, mixed and sown 
PM Oe I, We od cvadaccervOnres 2 50} 4,720) 800) 1 50 
7.—20 Ibs. guano, 1 peck of salt, 3 
bushels of cinders, and 4 quarts of | 
dissolved bone liquid, applied April | 
|. Cie GOriee TEER... ccccececesess 4 00} 5,280) 1,360) 2 80 
|8.—A bout two bushels hen manure, | 
| contained in 2 barrels of plaster, 
| d&e., applied April 4th, during rain! 4 00] 5,440) 1,520) 38 60 


These experiments perhaps do not determine any thing with perfect accu- 
racy, and yet enough of them bringing out similar results, would demon- 
strate— 

Ist. That concentrated manures are far preferable to stable manure for 
dressing mowing-lands. Eighty pounds of prepared superphosphate of lime 
in No. 3, or one hundred pounds of guano in No. 6, produce larger results 
than $12 worth of stable manure. The estimate given of the comparative 
value of these manures in the Country Gentleman, that one hundred pounds 
of guano is about equal to a load of manure, does not do justice to guano as A 
dressing fur mowing-lands. It sustains the opinion advanced by Colonel M. 
P. Wilder and others, that it is cheaper to buy guano at the market price, 
than to have stable manure given to you, if you have to pay for carting and 
handling. 

2d. It is shown that there is good economy in using larger quantities of 
guano than eighty pounds to the acre. While this quantity in No, 5 did not 
pay expenses, one hundred pounds in No. 6 gave a very handsome profit. It 
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is believed that there would be increasing economy in its application up to 
two or three hundred pounds per acre. 

3d. It is shown that farmers have a cheap method of doubling their crops 
of hay on all lands that do not now produce over one and a half tons an 
acre. Five dollars worth of guano suitably composted, and applied early in 
March, or what is better, in November, could hardly fail to add one ton and 
a half of hay to the yle ld of each acre 

4th. That the prepared superphosphate of lime in No. 3 and No. 7, is 
among the cheapest and best of manures. The return is large? for the capi- 
tal invested than from any other manure. 

5th. It is shown that bones dissolved in sulphuric acid, is not only a very 
powerful manure, but that where farmers can get bones for carting, or at a 
small cost, it is good economy to manufacture superphosphate of lime 
themselves. 

6th. It is shown that hen-manure is an article of very great value as a 
fertilizer. Farmers are perfectly safe in having large flocks o f poull ry, a place 
to keep them, and abundance of loam, charcoal dus t, and plaster of Paris, as 
absorbents. 

7th. The experiment suggests to farmers that more capital invested in 
manures would make their farming far more profitable. If any one doubts 
it, let him invest a few dollars in guano, or in some good prepared Sager 
phosphate of lime, and apply it to any of his exhaust «1 mowing fields this 
fall. I believe the returns will rarely failsto be more satisfactory “than that of 
bank stock. 


Similar experiments t6 the above will be continued hereafter 


TOBACCO CROP OF CUBA. 


A corRESPONDENT of Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine describes this as fol- 
lows : 

The tobacco plants are generally upon the margin of rivers, yet there is a 
large quantity of good tobacco raised upon high-l: inds distant from rivers, but 
the former situation is preferable. 

The quantity of land cultivated depends altogether upon the means of cul- 
tivation, and the product of the crop differs in value according to quantity 
and quality ; as high as $30,000 has been realized by some of the heaviest 
plante rs from a single crop of tob: ne, whilst the expenses atte nding its cul- 
tivation are consideral ably less than those incident to the raising of sugar-cane. 

When the tobacco is gathered, it is hung upon poles about fifteen feet in 
length to ary the leaf is allowed to remain a short time in the air after it is 
ripe, to dry a little, but not so much as to cause it to break during the opera- 
tion of hanging. 

As soon as the tobacco is dry it is piled, selecting a day for that purpose a 
little damp, that the leaf may not be liable to be broken in the handling ; 
the pile, when made, is caref fully closed from the air; the floor of the piling- 
house is made of wood, and elevated from the ground, that the moisture may 
not rot the tobacco ; the pile is formed with symme try, and in such a manner 
that the leaf may not be broken. This operation of piling is made that the 
tobacco may acquire a good color, and it is never allowed to remain more than 
two months in this way, when, by this time, and often much before, the selec- 
tion and preparation for m: ket is made. 


































394 THE COTTON CROP. 

The prep aration of the tobacco for market is as follows, viz.: The largest, 
most perfect, and best quality leaves are first selected, and are called Libra, 
and are superior to all the others; the next is called Primera, and is nearly 
equal to the former; and then comes the Segunda, a little inferior to the 
Primera, and so down to the Sesta, or sixth, which is the last section of the 
tobacco called Principal. From this there is likewise taken the Quebrado, 
or damaged, to which class belongs all the large leaf which is broken, « or 
worm-eaten in the field. 

The Principal is composed of all the tobacco taken from the plants for the 
first time, as the leaves of the second gathering produce another class of 
tobacco, which is called Capadura, and is inferior { to all the former-mentioned 
kinds. 

There is likewise a kind called Libra de Pie, which is made up from the 
first leaves, or those which come in contact with the ground, and is the poor- 
est quality of the tobacco. 

After the selection, as above expressed, the tobacco is packed by forming 
the leaves into bunches, as follows, viz.: The Zibra and Primera is composed 
of 25 leaves, the Segunda of 30, the Tercera of 35, and the Cuarta of 40, 
which are the classes used for wrappers ; and the remainder are composed of 
45 leaves, and are used for fillings; these bunches are then packed into bales 
of about one hundred pounds weight. 

The 1 most destructive worms feed upon Tobacco at night, hiding during the 
day ; they are pursued at night by the planters with torches m: ade from piteh- 
pine slivers, Your obedient servant, A Supscriser, 





FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL, 
THE COTTON CROP. 


Messrs. Epitors,—Since mine of the 16th of September was published 
in 264—266 pp. of your magazine, there have been important changes, greatly 
reducing the crop of cotton ; and h: aving your general invitation, | make bold 
to intrude. 

The thermometer in my piazza, with a southern exposure, stood, at 6 A. M., 
on the 23d September at 52°; on 24th, at 42°; 25th, at 34°; 26th, at 52°; 

29th, 38°; 31st, 38°. Ice was seen on 24th, and cotton was killed: small 
bolls were so fre sted that thev have not opened. Last year, the freeze was 
15th November, three weeks later. This, with at least ten days’ loss in the 
spring, makes one month’s difference. All persons conversant with the cotton 
crop, can appreciate what [ may calculate as a loss. 

Last year, with 22 effective hands, I gathered and sent off 195 bales. 
This year, with 28 to 30 hands, I have no idea I can make 160 bales, being 
35 bales less, with an increase ‘of one-quarter eflective force, or a difference 
of one-third loss. Should this be general, the crop cannot reach 2,200,000 
or 2.300.000 bales. 

I have just returned from Columbus, where T saw friends from various por- 
tions of the State, attending the Baptist State Convention, as well as an old 
planter, who travelled across the country from Jackson, Miss., to Marion, Ala., 
thence to Columbus. And to-day I saw my brother, A. K. Montgomery, 
from his plantation in the Louisiana swamp. From all I saw and heard 
above, and from what I can learn east and west, I believe my erop to be over 
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the average. en - 100 acres of cotton with 10 bales; 300 acres with 
40 or 50 bales, and not at all unusual. In the swamp, where they made 15 
to 17 bales per hand last year, they are now nearly done, and m: ake only 10 
bales. 

I was nearer done picking on Ist of November, than last year on Ist of 
December. Have now only children picking; my able hands are in the woods. 

I now reduce my figures to a loss of one-sixth, allowing for increased 
culture, and put the crop at two and a half millions, and do not think it will 
reach two millions and three quarters. M. W. Pui.urrs. 

Edwards, Miss., November 21, 1853. 


POR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 
MANUFACTURE OF AXES IN COLLINSVILLE, Cr. 


Tue importance of this branch of domestic industry will, in some measure, 
be realized, when we learn the extent to which the business is carried by a 
single establ ishment, which has been in operation about twenty years, under 
the supervision of Menem. Collins & Co., in Hartford, Ct. The wake of the 
Company are located at Collinsville, on the Farmington river, to which place 
a branch of the New-York and New-Haven Railroad extends, connecting 
with the main road at New-Haven. 

This Company is ingorporated by an act of the Legislature, and has a 
capital of $300,000 invested in the bus iness. The machinery employed is of 
the most powerful description, ingeniously constructed, and skilfully ‘adapted 
to the various purposes for which it is intended. 

The entire works of the Company are kept in operation, and all the ma- 
chinery driven by thirteen large water-wheels. Twelve hundred tons of iron, 
200 tons of cast-steel, and 2,000 tons coal are annually consumed at this 
establishment. The Company employs about 350 men, and manufacture 
from 1,500 to 2,000 edge-tools daily, and the reputation of all articles bear- 
ing the mark of “ Collins & Co.” is of the highest order. Their trade is 
rapidly extending, and their sales are very extensive not only throughout the 
United States, but also in Canada, Mexico, Cuba, South America, and other 
foreign countries. 

To those who have never seen the axe manufacture in all its various de- 
partments, a brief description of the modus operandi, by which the rough 
materials are transformed into the beautifully-finished and highly-polished 
axe, ready for the workman’s use, will not be unprofi table or uninteresting 

More fully to illustrate this, the reader will imagine himself quietly seate od 
in the accommodation train, from New-Haven to Collinsville. After a plea- 
sant ride over an easy track, surrounded by picturesque scenery, he suddenly 
finds himself in the immediate vicinity of this thriving little village, snugly 
and beautifully situated amid the surrounding mountains. Here is a thrifty 
population of nearly 1,500 inhabitants, depending mainly upon the edge-tool 
business for their maintenance. Two churches, and a neat and convenient 
school-house, where 200 to 250 children regularly receive the benefits of an 
excellent education, add essentially to the attractions ef the village, while the 
pleasant dwellings and beautiful shade-trees which adorn the streets, give an 
air of comfort and contentment to its general appearance. 

Entering the extensive and admirably arranged work-shops of the Com- 
pany, the visitor is struck with the perfect system and regularity which are 
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exhibited in all the jun Depepeninte Much of the ae aving ma- 
chinery in use at the works of the Collins Company was invented, p: atented, 
and constructed here, and is unlike any other in use. The iron, after being 
properly heated, is carried to a machine which cuts it to its proper shape, 
forms it, and punches the e ye to rece ive the helve. The ste re] (pre vious ly cut 
into the necessary size and ‘shi ipe) is welded to the iron under trip- hammers, 
and drawn down to a more perfect form. After this, another workman ex- 
amines each axe, and regulates the eye, and also takes out all the crooks and 
irregularities of the edge. It is then ‘taken to another shop, and by a power- 
ful machine, (invented at the works,) shaved down by a cutting operation to 
a nearly perfect edge, and is now ready for hardening. 

The process of properly tempering edge-tools is one of extreme practical 
difficulty. Indeed, by the old method, it is nearly impossible to arrive at the 
precise point of temperature, and give the requisite hardness without leaving 
the axe too brittle for general use. This difficulty, however, has been ob- 
viated by the invention of a new plan, based upon a principle by which the 
most unerring results are obtained. Every tool is subjected to a uniform 
heat, produced by means of ovens pees arranged, and is regulated by 
thermometers in the most perfect manner, by which the temper is most ac- 
curately and uniformly drawn, and a fine and permanent cutting-edge pro- 
duced. 

After the axe is sufficiently tempered, it is taken to the polishing shop, 
when the surface of the cutter ; portion below the eye is finely polished on 
emery wheels. By this means an even surface is obtained, the axe receives 
a fine polish, and any defects or flaws in the steel are re »ndered visible, and 
may be readily detected. The axes are now carefully examined by inspectors, 
whose sole duty it is to attend to this branch of the business, and eve ry tool 
having the least flaw or imperfection that would injure it, is rejected ; and 
only those which are perfect are allowed to receive the mark or stamp of the 
Company upon them. By this means, the axes of Messrs. Collins & Co. 
have attained a reputation at home that is well founded, and their superior 
qualities are known and appreciated abroad. After stamping, the head of 
the axe is dipped in asphaltum to prevent its rusting, and a dabel with the 
signature of Samuel W. Collins is put on every tool, the more effectually to 
guard against counterfeiting. After being weighed, the axes are enveloped 
in paper, and packed, a dozen in a box, re eady for market. 

Although we have more particul: wrly described the manufacture of axes, 
Messrs. C. & Co. do not confine themselves to m: aking these alone. Edge- 
tools of various descriptions, such as adzes, coopers’ tools, hatchets, &e., d&e., 
also picks, sledges, and mining tools generally. These are all of the most 
perfect finish and superior quality, as hundreds of those who have used them, 
can attest from their own e xperience. 

Such establishments as this are an honor to the country, and creditable 
alike to the proprietors and to the skilful mechanics in their employ ; and we 
trust the time is not far distant when similar manufactories of articles of 
general utility will be seen springing up in all parts of our country, and prove 
a source of wealth and prosperity to all who embark in the enterprise. Some 
of the best cutlery in the country is now manufactured by our own artisans, 
from the product of our native mines ; and with our mountains teeming with 
coal, and the richest ores in the world, there is no good reason why we should 
be dependent on the importation of a single article of cutlery or hardware 
from foreign countries. 
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Tuer is no field that promises a richer harvest than that which secures a 
supply of good milch cows. The present condition of the milkers, in this 
country, is very far below what it should be, and pays a very small profit to 
the farmer, compared to that which he might and ought to have. 

A writer, in the Albany Cultivator, says that a good cow worthy of the 
name should yield, on the average, for the first 100 days after calving, 74 





























» quarts at a mess, or 15 quarts per day, amounting to - - 1,500 
For the next 100 days, she should average 5 quarts at a mess, - 1,000 
For the succeeding 100 days, do. 4 quarts do., - - - - 800 

Total number of quarts, - - - - 3,300 


—giving her a respite of 65 days before calving. 3 300 quarts of milk, at 
3 ets. per quart, is very near $100. The cost of keeping may be reckoned 
as follows : 


For pasturage, the season, - - - - - $12 
Two tons hay, - - - - . - - 26 


This or a proximate condition may be reached not only by the purchase of 
valuable cows, at the outset, but by the improvement of the breed by the 
best of those already purchased. The selection of a good bull is quite as 
important as the choice of a good cow. 

Still, there is a great difference in the different breeds, and sundry experi- 
ments have been made to test their comparative value. We present one or’ 
two of these below: : 

AYRSHIRES AS MILKERS. ™ 


Mr. Epwarp M. Sueparp, of Norfolk, in this, St. Lawrence county, is a 
breeder of Ayrshires, says the Cultivator, and while he has made no experi- 
ments with particular or individual cows, like your correspondent “ P., of 
Sennett, N. Y.,” which, by the way, is not a proper method of testing the 
value of breeds, unless the whole herd be taken, has yet permitted to be 
published in the papers of this county, at the solicitation of myself and other 
friends, trials of his whole herd, the substance of which is here submitted. 

Mr. Shepard had 14 cows, Ayrshires and their crosses on natives, half- 
bloods, six heifers, milking for the first time—time, the third week in June— 
feed, grass only. 

Allowing one cow for family use, and deducting 40 per cent. from heifers, 
and his trial stood thus: j 
Cows, - . - . - : - - 8 
Heifers 6, reduced to cows, is, - - - - 3°6 








11°6 
Deduct one cow for family, is cows, - - - 106 
The product for the week was 12 Ibs. 12 oz. per cow. The first week in 
July, feed grass only, and much affected by drouth, he milked twenty, eight 
of which were heifers, milking the first season, and this trial stood thus : 
12 cows, less one for fegnily, is, - - - - ll: 
8 heifers, 40 per cent. off, is - - - - 4'8 
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The product for the week, per cow, was 14 lbs. 13 0z., and a fraction over 

But, lest your corre spondent might think my allowance for heifers too 
much, which, however, is considered a just allowance by the dairymen of th 
county, the result of the last trial, without any deduction for their being hei- 
fers, and four of them only two years old at that, was 12 Ib. 5 oz. and a 
fraction per head, for the week. 

I am advised by Mr. Shepard, that for the purpose of testing the merits 
of these breeds for the dairy, he will select some five or ten cows from this 
Ayrshire herd, and place them for some one week next autumn, or next June, 
against an equal number of any other pure breed of the same respective ages, 
owned by any one breeder or dairyman of the State. The cattle to feed upon 
grass only during the week, and for two weeks prior to the trial. The time 
to be notified through the Country Gentleman. The time to consist of seven 
days, fourteen morning and evening milkings, each milking to be weighed, 
and each d: ay’s produc t churned and we ighed by itself, and the final test re- 
sult to be in the aggregate, containing not over one ounce of salt per pound 
of butter. 

Another writer, in the same journal, gives the following account of his 
experiments : 

SHORT-HORNS AS MILKERS. 


[ never owned an Ayrshire; but for the last fourteen years, having milked 
short-horn grades, I send you the results of several trials made with them, 
previously remarking, that as we intend to make only just sufficient butter 
for family use, we have been at no trouble to prepare a suitable “ milk-house.” 
Cow No. 1, fourteen years old, made in one week, in the month of June, 
lbs. butter—again in “October, made 9 lbs. 2 oz. same time; this cow was 

ays fat. 
No. 2, three years old, made at the rate of 124 lbs. per week. 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, made 33 lbs. in one week of the month of June. 
No. 4, three years old, with her first calf, made 11 lbs. 2 oz. in six days— 
the feed of these cows was grass pasture, and nothing else. 

Gipsey 2d, thorough-bred, in the month of January, on hay feed, no roots 
or grain, gave 24 qui arts of milk per day. The only trial ever made of the 
quality of this cow’s milk was during the season of 1850, when ber calf was 
allowed to take one half of her milk, no more; he weighed at seven months 
old, 700 lbs. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL, 
CULTURE AND GROWTH OF THE PEACH-TREE. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—Your correspondent, “ R. B. H.,” on p. 270, says, in 
closing the penult paragraph, “The stone of a peach from a seedling is little, 
if any, less certain to produce its like, than is Indian corn.” I dissent. | 
have been planting seed of corn and Mea these many years, and have seen 
very many-fold more varieties of the latter than of the former. I put out some 
fourteen or fifteen years ago a young orchard of over 500 trees, and thought 
I had saved the stones of the choicest varieties I could find. They were put 
out by rule, cultivated well, staked, &., &c. In 1843 to 1845, I cut them 
all down, and began to bud, because not over fifty or sixty trees were of any 
account, and only three or four varieties at that; the most of the good ones 
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ripened at the same time. I h: ad a very superior yellow free-stone, ripening 
Ist of August, of which I planted some twenty-five seed, and have fruited 
them. ‘They are all yellow, ripening within ten days of each other, some 
with globose glands, uniform and serrate, giving me some half dozen varie- 
ties, and not one fit for the orchard. From some fifty trees of that variety, I 
have had but one to equal the parent. 

Where did the countless varieties of peaches spring from, Mr. R. B. H., 
if the peach is as certain as corn? 1 have been engaged in growing corn 
these twenty-five years ; housed this year 5,000 bushels ; and I dare you or 
any man to find over six distinct varieties of that, though I planted a “mixed 

variety. Such sweeping remarks injure a good ‘cause. They deter young 
men from progress. Some varieties of the peach will grow the same fruit, 
yet not always so good. The Heath, Columbia, &c., illustr: ite. By planting 
100 pits of the Heath, you will get perhaps a dozen equal, and of a million, 
perhaps not one superior. Of the Columbia, you will get color, time of 
fruiting, the peculiar mark on the stone, the color of limbs, and shape of tree, 
but no better fruit, and ten to one if it is as good. I have in my orchard 
some 150 varieties, and though in possession of the choicest of earth, I con- 
tinue to grow seedlings, hoping to aid the cause. I have given forth two of 
our best varieties, as a small return for the dozens I have been blessed with 
from others. I haye peaches usually as late as November, and as early as 
the middle of June. I hope I may be excusable for defending my favorite 
pursuit. MELACATUNE. 
Miss., November 21, 1858. 





Nore.—We do not wish to take this interesting question out of the hands 
of our able contributors, but lope to hear from R. B. H. and others also. Yet 
we beg leave to suggest the possibility of a mistaken construction of the lan- 
guage of R. b. H., whose post ition was that native peaches would generally 
produce their own kind, and that the natives were or might be equi al to any 
foreign, Possibly, the opposite results of the experiments of wise men may 
be the effect of a difference in reference to this fact. But we hope the sub- 
ject will be thoroughly treated by these, and also by others equally able.— 


Eps. | 


SHE -BREEDI}) 


WE commend the attention of sheep-breeders to the subject discussed in 
the following paragraphs, which were published in the Ohio Cultivator : 

“ Now is the time for flock-masters to look well to their ewes, selecting such 
as possess those characteristics which they desire to perpetuate, and rejecting 
those that are fit for nothing but the butcher. Sufficient attention is seldom 
given to this point, for though it is perfectly true that the male, in all ani- 
mals, is of more e importance than the female, yet for the production of per- 
fect animals, it is absolutely necessary that both male and female be well 
bred, and, if not individually perfect in every point, the conformation of the 
two should be such as, when combined, form the animal desired. Good 
breeders understand this matter well, and assort their flock into several lots, 
procuring a buck for each lot with those points strongly dev eloped in which 
the ewes are most deficient. But a vast yroportion of farmers who keep 
more or less sheep, neglect this matter altogether. They often proeure a 
buck, which, however useful he might be for other flocks, is totally unfit for 
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that which he is intended to serve. Again, in a large flock of ordinary sheep 
there are often two or more kinds of ewes with characteristics entirely differ- 
ent from each other; hence, a buck that might be beneficial to the one would 
be altogether unsuited to the other, and more likely to propagate imperfec- 
tions than to neutralize them; yet how common is it to let the whole flock 
run together, and have the indiscriminate use of the same bucks. With 
judicious selection any of our ordinary heterogeneous flocks might, in a few 
years, be vastly improved without any more expense than is incurred by the 
pre sent heedless, careless, and unprofit: able system of breeding. 

The present high price of mutton has led m: ny, in this vicinity at least, 
to cross their common merino sheep with a Leicester or Southdown buck, for 
the purpose of obtaining good-sized lambs for the butcher. We believe good 
mutton will always command a good price, higher than at present, and that 
this system of crossing fine-wooled with mutton sheep, will be the most pro- 
fitable species of sheep husbandry. We do not like to recommend any one 
to breed from such a cross, yet we are not sure but a little Southdown blood 
would improve the size, constitution, and fattening qualities of our common 
sheep, without materi: wy) injuring the quality of wool. 

The time to place the bucks with the ewes depends upon the locatio, then 
breed, and the object of the breeder. As a general thing, it is not desirable 
to have lambs before there is some grass for the mother ’ and as ewes go from 
22 to 23 weeks, it is easy to calculate in any individual case. In Western 

New-York, the first of November is considered best. At this season-grass is 
scarce and innutritious, and as it is particularly desirable that ewes be well 
kept while the buck is with them, it will be advantageous to give them a lit- 
tle clover, hay, oats, peas, or oil-cake, and to keep them at night in dry, 
warm sheds. It is well to give the buck a little extra grain or oil-cake sepa- 
rate from the ewes. Care and attention to the flock at this season, and 
during the winter, will be amply rewarded by an increased number of large 
and healthy lambs, and by more wool of a superior quality. Remember that 
warmth is equivale nt to food, and that salt and water are essential to health, 
while regularity in feeding is very desirable.” 

Another writer, in the same paper, has well expressed an opinion we have 
long entertained, in reference to horns on sheep. We would extend the in- 
quiry to all animals. Iforns on the living are good for nothing but to wound 
and destroy. We, hence, go for short- hor ns, and eventually, for an maprores 
breed with no horas at all. For wild animals, they are useful for defense ; 
on domesticated, they are good fur nothing. The writer referred to, says : 

“There are two reasons which induce me to offer a few remarks to the 
farmer on the subject of polled sheep. One is, I believe, a decided advan- 
tage may result to the wool-growing community from a consideration of the 
subject. The other is, | am now compelled to buy horned rams for a cross 
of blood, because I cannot get such polled ones as I desire, that are not nearly 
allied to my own stock. 

I believe that nearly. all middle and long-woolled sheep are polled, while 
the males of the finer woolled varieties are usually horned. 

[ have for many years regarded horns on sheep in a domesticated state, as 
not only a useless, but a troublesome and expensive appendage ; and in 1845, 
fortunately getting hold of a very superior polled ram, I commenced to try 
to breed a flock which should be hornless. 1 proceeded by not only select- 
ing polled rams, but so far as practicable, perfect polled ewes also ; and here 
let me remark, a ewe that appears to the casual observer to be without horns, 
is not always a perfect poll. There must be a cavity, instead of a fullness, 
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where the horn usually attaches, or she cannot be depended upon to produce 
polled lambs with certainty, although the sire be polled. 

The result of my eight years’ labor is, I do not now have but one horned 
ram lamb in about ten or twelve: and I do not believe that I have sacrificed 
one iota in form or constitution, or in quality or quantity of wool. 

Some of my objections to horns are briefly as follows : 

1. The substance that goes to make horns is the same that enters into the 
composition of wool. 

2. If rams are polled, you may let all the pure-blooded ones run entire to 
the age of one or two years, and then, any that are rejected as rams, will 
make as good wethers as if gelded while lambs. 

3. Where horned rams run in a flock in summer, they are sure to fight, 
and if they do not kiil each other outright, loose the skin about the horns, 
become fly-blown, and without constant care, more or less of them die. 

A gentleman, who has been engaged in wool-growing over twenty years, 
and who keeps near one thousand sheep, told me he annually lost enough 
rams from these causes to pay all his taxes. 

4, Horned rams frequently strike ewes in the side, bruising them, loosen- 
ing their wool, and occasionally causing them to cast their lambs. 

5. You can shelter and feed about double as many polled as horned rams 
in a given space. 

In conclusion, [ would say I am always open to conviction. Has any one 
a reason why sheep in a domesticated state should have horns ?” 
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Tue account of these experiments is given in one of the agricultural jour- 
nals, “ The Quarterly Journal of the Transactions of the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society of Scotland.” They appear to have been very skillfully 
planned, and carefully carried out. 

The experiments, fifty in number, were made upon clover and rye-grass, 
barley and wheat, and three varieties of turnips. The fertilizers experimented 
with were yard-manure, dissolved bones, nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammo- 
nia, muriate of ammonia, refuse saltpetre, Peruvian guano, sulphate of potash, 
sulphate of soda, sulphate of magnesia, Richardson & Currie’s manures, and 
disinfected dry manure. These various substances were used separately, and 
in various combinations. By the side of each application, a plot of the same 
kind of soil was left unmanured, with which the products of the manured por- 
tions were compared. Great care appears to have been taken in securing 
uniformity of soil and treatment, and in making an accurate estimate of the 
products, both of grain and straw, and of roots and tops. These special 
manures were only used in top-dressing, and were in all cases sown broadcast. 
In some cases, the whole dressing was applied at one time, and in others it 
was divided into two and three portions, and applied at successive periods. 

ExPERIMENTS ON Grass.—The soil selected for these experiments was of 
moderately tenacious clay, thoroughly drained three years previously, and 
manured the preceding year with sixty loads per acre of “ lime compost,” the 
seed being sown with barley. The profit and loss per acre is calculated by 
estimating the value of the excess products gathered from a manured impe- 
rial acre, over those gathered from the ground similarly treated, only not 
manured, the cost of cultivation being deducted. The following table is the 
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result of the experiments most noticeable, the pound-sterling being reckoned 
at $5: 
Net Profit per Acre over 
Applied per Acre. Unmanured Land. 


115 lbs. Sulphate of ammonia, - 
115 “ Nitrate of soda, 
100 Dissolved bones, 
130 Nitrate of soda, - 
115 Muriate of ammonia, - 
115 Nitrate of soda, - 
40 Nitrate of soda, - 
60 Sulphate of ammonia, 
70 Sulphate of potash, - 
40 Sulphate of magnesia, 
20 “ Sulphate of soda, - 
115 Refuse saltpetre, - 
115 Sulphate of ammonia, 
115 “ Dissolved bones, - 
115 Nitrate of soda, 


14 25 
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oss per Acre. 


230 Sulphate of potash, 3.48 
100 Dissolved bones, . : 
40 Sulphate of magnesia, 80 
70 Sulphate of potash, - 


20 Sulphate of soda - J 


ExPERIMENTS ON Bartey.—The soil, like the preceding, clay, with an im- 
pervious sub-soil, and thoroughly drained. Among the results reported, 
were the following : 

Net Profit per Acre 
of Manured over 
Applied per Acre. Unmanured Land. 
88 lbs. Muriate of ammonia, : 
142 “ Nitrate of soda, - $14 09 
38 “ Saltpetre refuse, - 
142 Muriate of ammonia, 
88 Nitrate of soda, - 
38 Saltpetre refuse, - 
38 Muriate of ammonia, - 
88 Nitrate of soda, - 
142 Saltpetre refuse, - 
142 Sulphate of ammonia, 
88 Sulphate of potash, - 
38 Sulphate of magnesia, 


| 
100 Dissolved bones, ° | 
} 


0 42 
85 
87 


134 Nitrate of soda, - 

34 Sulphate of magnesia, 

112 “ Dissolved bones, - 

40 Sulphate of magnesia, - 
50 Sulphate of potash, 

34 Sulphate of ammonia, 

52 Nitrate of soda, - 
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Dissolved bones, 
Sulphate of ammonia, 
“ Sulphate of potash, 
Sulphate of magnesia, 


100 lbs. Dissolved bones, 


Sulphate of potash, 
Sulphate of magnesia, 


Sulphate of Ammonia 


per Acre. 
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Nitrate of Soda 


74 lbs. May 18th, 


May 30th, 
June 9th, - 
May 18th, 
May 18th, 
May 30th, 


per Acre. 
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Sulphate of Ammonia 


74 lbs. May 18th, 


May 30th, 
June 9th, 
May 18th, 
May 18th, 
May 30th, 
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and Nitrate of Seda 


oe 


in equal parts. 
224 lbs. of mixture, May 18th, - 
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May 18th, 
May 30th, 
June 9th, 
May 18th, 
May 30th, 
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In the experiment last cited, the loss arose from the high cost of the ma- 
nure used, which exceeded the value of the increase of the vegetable product. 


EXPERIMENTS ON Wueat.—The following are some of the results reported, 
the soil being the same as in the experiments with barley. 
crop was potatoes, manured with 30 to 35 tons of home-dung, 60 eart-loads 
per acre of lime-compost being applied before the wheat was sown. 


The preceding 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN THE SOUTH. 


In many parts of the Southern States, an increasing energy, in connection 
with the various industrial pursuits, is conspicuously manifest. This is well; 
it is more, it is glorious. But lessons of warning may be learned from the 
North, as well as examples of enterprise. The North has thrown away mil- 
lions in useless projects. One such case has just now reached “ the begin- 
ning of the end.” One of the principal railroads in Vermont is surrendered 
into the hands of its mortgagees, whilst the other scarcely survives. Perhaps 
the advice we are about to give may partake, to some extent, of the charac- 
ter of certain discussions of “fundamental” doctrines in th eology, as to the 
necessary priority of certain acts and emotions ; but still we are quite sure 
that by far the easiest way, if not the safest, is to show the actual necessity 
of the improvement proposed. If success is only prophesied, there may be 
found many unbelievers. But show the public the business which is to sup- 
port the road, and all will subscribe to its stock. Destroy the factories on 
the Merrimack, and what would those three railroads, now so valuable, be 
worth? Not forty cents on the dollar. They are now worth a large ad 
vance. 

With extensive business on the line of a road, this mode of conveyance 
can compete even with a direct water communication. Thus the Eastern 
railroad, and the Boston & Portland railroad, though scarcely shorter than 
the route by sea, sustain themselves quite successfully. But it is by rapid 
traveling and cheap freights. It is also with the help of numerous manu- 
facturing villages scattered along and near its track. The “lower” road passes 
through Salem, Ipswich, Newburyport, near Amesbury, through Portsmouth, 
N. HL, and Berwick, all engaged extensively in manufactures, and some of 
them of extensive trade; while the “upper” road runs through or near Med- 
ford, Andover, Bradford, Haverhill, Lawrence, Exeter, N. H., New-Market, 
Great Falls, Salmon Falls, and Dover, to Berwick, all manufacturing towns, 
where the two roads intersect and are continued into Maine, receiving the 
freight of the extensive mills at Saco and Biddeford, and so on. No road 
will pay large dividends, without some such means of support. 

At the same time, it is true that such facilities of transportation often create 
business. Factories will be built at suitable points, when they are brought 
into tolerable proximity to the great markets. But the location of these cen- 
tres of industry is not a thing of mere accident. A large trade cannot be 
created merely by a railroad, but the iron track must connect something to 
be sold with a market equal to its necessities. 

Hence, while we rejoice at all these indications of progress, as illustrating 
a spirit of enterprise, we also shall rejoice if no project shall be undertaken 
without reasonable evidence that the stock will find a market, after the ardor 
inspired by a new and hopeful zeal for improvement shall have passed away ; 
and that the stockholders will get reasonable dividends. We rejoice, indeed, 
in some instances, where the public are gainers at the cost of stockholders. 
We know of many enterprises that'sunk almost the entire amount of their 
first cost, which passed into other hands at a fraction of that cost, and paid 
good dividends on the second valuation, and now greatly accommodate the 
public. But when funds are scarce, such a course is ruinous to all parties. 

Among the projects now exciting attention at the South, are the following: 
To connect Savannah, Mobile, and New-Orleans by a railroad, and another 
to connect Charleston and Savannah. A convention has also been recently 
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held at Elyton, Ala., having in view internal improvements in that State. In 
Texas, the same subject is exciting general attention. In Virginia, rapid pro 

gress has recently been made. At the late State Agricultural Fair, a very 
large fund was subscribed for promoting this branch “of industry. The Co- 
vington and Ohio railroad has been commenced; the Norfolk and Petersburg 
Railroad Company ask for proposals, and indeed, there is a general and active 
interest awakened on these subjects. There is a continuous railroad now built 
or in progress from the extremes of New-England to New-Orleans! Begin- 
ning at Augusta, Me., the lines are now built to Portland, 90 miles; thence 
to Bost n, 100 miles; from Boston to New-York, 236 miles s: thence to Phila- 
delphia, 90 miles; to Baltimore, 98 miles; thence, on the Baltimore and 
Washington railroad, now in operation ; the Alexandria and Lynchburg road, 
160 miles long, half of which is provided for; the Lynchburg and Tennessee 
road, 209 miles long, of which 70 are in oper: ation, and the rest under con- 

tract; the East Tennessee and Virginia railroad, 110 miles in length, now 
under construction; the Georgia and Tennessee railroad, 120 miles long, 
nearly or quite completed ; the Charleston and Memphis railroad, under con- 
struction; the Selma and Tennessee River railroad, 250 miles long, under 
construction; and thence onward by several roads, now under construction, 
to New-Orleans, making an agoreyate distance from Augusta, Me., to Balti- 
more, of about 611 miles, and from Baltimore to New- Orles Ans, about 1,250, 
or less than Five pays’ ride from Augusta to New-Orleans. 





FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 
EAST TENNESSEE. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—It may be that many of your readers have never visited 
this delightful country, East Tennessee. In the recollection of many of our sur- 
viving inhabitants, it was a wilderness waste, trodden only by the savage 
Indian and by the deer, wolf, panther, bear, wild- cat, &e. 

East Tennessee lies in lateral valleys, and on gently-rising summits, ranging 
from north-east to south-west, with here and there a looming mountain- “CAD, 
which seems to kiss the clouds, and along whose base there sweeps the most 
transparent rippling stream of pure water. 

See, too, the neat, white-dressed farm-house, with its tasteful yard. See the 
broad-brim, quaker-like barn, covering nearly forty square rods. Look at 
the acres covered with clover, timothy, corn, wheat, and oats. See her forests, the 
earth literally clad with building-timber, and other timber for useful purposes ; 
the poplar or tulip-tree, mounting one hundred feet in the air, without 
a knot or branch; the oak, with his sturdy boughs waving in the breeze, over 
one hundred feet from the ground, the trunk as straight as a gun-barrel, 
which will cleave into boards, shingles, lath, rails, &e., like a Louisiana cypress. 
Our forests abound in many other valu ible timbers. Our hills and mountains 
yield largely of that very valuable root, ginseng, which is so much in demand 
in foreign markets. Imbedded in her hills and mountains, are inexhaustible 
quantities of coal, iron-ore, and last, though not least, the finest and purest 
marble in the known world, quantities of which are now quarried for ship- 
ment to your northern cities. Her march isstill onward. Already are many 
of her hills razed, her mountains tunnelled, her rivers bridged, and over these, 
with accustomed speed, the famed iron- horse brings in the necessaries and 
luxuries of other lands, and carries out the rich products of her fertile soil. 
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Not many years will el: apse ere the Old Dominion and our own Tennessee will 
join he ands, by connecting railroads at King’s Meadows, near Abingdon ; 
and then, nearly a bee line will take us to you, the acknowle¢ lged emporium of 
commerce for the Union. 

But what of the crops of the year 1853? The wheat crop in Eastern Ten- 
nessee is rather better and more abundant than usual. Conseque ently, prices 
are drooping. The same might be said of the hog crop 5 last year’s prices 
cannot be obtained. The corn crop, in some localities, is light, but abundant 
in the aggregate; prices may be steady. The root crop, generally, is abun- 
dant, as are the h: ay and fodder crops. Oats may be said not to ave rage so 
well, having suff red for want of rain in ripening. But ere long, East Ten- 
nessee mus t be a Germany for wheat. When our farmers learn, as they should, 
to sub-soil, plough, and bed their wheat-lands, then East Tennessee will 
yield her forty or fifty bushels to the acre. A werd worthy of note to your 
thinking readers: “ Bed your wheat lands ;” drain them by the centres of 
their beds. Try it, brother farmer, and test its advantages. 

With respect, A. L. B. 

Mill Bend, Tenn., Nov., 1853. 


DEPTH OF SOIL—ITS IMPORTANCE. 


Ir 50 be assumed as the value of a given soil, when it is six inches deep, 
its value when of different depths is estimated by Thaer as follows : 
If 3 inches deep, it is worth 38 
4 , - 42 
5 46 
6 50 
7 54 
S ' 58 
9 62 
10 66 
11 70 
12 ' 74 
Hence, each man may make an estimate for himself, with regard to every 
variety of his soil, whether the cost of increasing its dep th will “equal or ex- 
ceed its value, afte r the task is completed. It is certain that all soils, in all 
situations, will not return the amount required to render them fertile to a 
considerable depth. 





GATHER THE LEAVES—IMPORTANCE OF DECOMPOSITION. 

WE have often urged this service, and do not hesitate to repeat it again 
It might be well were it written in large letters over the stable-door. 

There i is, however, a difference in the qualities of the leaves of different 
trees, which is worthy of consideration. Some decompose much more readily 
than others, and some contain ingredients when the leaves are green that 
are injurious to young plants. Oak leaves are of this description. They 
decompose slowly, and contain an astringent quality before decomposition, 
which is injurious to vegetation. So also the beech, walnut, and chestnut 
leaves should always be mixed with dung, and decomposition be secured before 
they are allowed to come in contact with vegetation. The leaves of the 
alder, willow, and poplar possess but little value as manure, but they serve a 
very good purpose as litter. Reeds, moss, &c., if mixed with dung when 
green, decompose rapidly. But if they are first dried, the process is very 
slow. 
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In many sections of the country, the scarcity of timber for the practical 
and economic purposes is presenting an alarming feature. In many portions 
of the country, too, the use of fuel is so fast increasing, that the inquiry, How 
ure coming generations to be provided? is much more than an idle question. 
Yet the axe is still swift in its work of destruction, and, what is more lament- 
able, the useless manner in which wood-lands are allowed to remain, in too 
many instances, furnishes but poor reason to anticipate their renewal. 

With many it is a practice, in getting their annual supply of fuel, to get 
one tree in this place and another in that, thus running over the territory of 
trees, and, of course, marking the whole with paths, which, if multiplied, 
become waste land, and oceupy an alarming portion of the wood-lot. Then 
again, where the solits ary tree is taken, a quantity of smaller timber is broken 
down, so that, in fact, the getting of a single tree amounts to a clearing; and 
a clearing it is apt to remain; the grass comes in, and in due time, the pre- 
mises exhibit the appearance of a pasture. 

We are pleased to see, that with more observing and careful owners of 
wood-lands, a better system of things is introducing itself. Instead of prac- 
tising this wasteful, ill-looking system, they commence clearing, or cutting 
every thing clean in a remote part of the lot, and thus, each year, working 
nearer home, until the whole is cut over. A new crop springs up on land thus 
cleared, which, if protected from animals, will, in from fifteen to thirty years, 
according to soil and locality, yield a heavy burthen, and again invite the 
axe-man “to its shade. The advants ages of this system are obvious. The new 
growth is an even one, and there is no loss of timber from high winds, as is 
always the case in these forests, as the new growth protects itself from their 
influence. ; 

There is a great saving of lands in the matter of paths; for one path 
through the lot is sufficient, and, as the operation advances homeward, that 
becomes useless, and itself grows up to trees. The new growth shades itself, 
and thus retains sufficient moisture in times of drought, and also protects it- 
self from grass and weeds. As the timber increases in size, the feebler shoots 
die out, and themselves become, by decay, food for those that remain. 

Nature dictates the time when forest-trees should be cut off, in order, either 
to kill the germinating principle, or to renew themselves. We have long 
noticed that when trees are cut while the sap is in a half active, half dormant 
state, as through the freezing and thawing season of spring, or for a few weeks 
after the fall of the leaf in autumn, reproduction is hardly to be expected. 
The vital energy of the roots all runs out in the flow of the sap, or bleeding 
from the pores. But any time in winter, chopping may be safely performed 
with a view to reproduction ; so too from the time of the development of the 
leaf to its fall. Timber cutin June, if divested of its bark, acquires, by season- 
ing, great firmness and durability. Wood cut in August and September, if 
seasoned i in the open air, is more valuable fuel than that cut in March; for 
it has ample time for seasoning, and retains all its goodness. In addition, 
the growth of a season is s: aved by allowing it to stand over summer. 

Yours truly, 
December 14, 1853. W. Baocon.. 
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SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATIONS. 








SUBURBAN RAILROADS. 


Amon the many projects for making money, there are very few that are 
more successful than suburban railroads. In all large and enterprising cities, 
rents are high, house-lots are held at enormous prices, and the streets are 
crowded. All the land is used for building purposes, and the inhabitants 
scarcely have a yard large enough to accommodate the operations of the 


laundry. 

In the neighborhood perhaps there are beautiful tracts of land, far more 
eligible as building spots, at a much lower cost, and with ample room to ac- 
commodate a large population. But there is no regular or frequent commu- 
nication between this neighborhood and the city, and hence these advantages 
are lost, and the entire mass of people, whose business is in the city, must 
reside within its limits. 

But connect these by half-hourly coaches, or the far more convenient rail- 
road car, and what is the consequence? The value of the. land rises, while 
at these increased rates, multitudes are glad to purchase and build tenements, 
reserving a liberal quantity of land for purposes of convenience and of health, 
and though the city scarcely seems conscious of any loss, a large and pros- 
perous village has grown up in an hour. 

Who has “ made any thing” by this process? Every body who has any 
concern in it. The original owners of the land have received double the former 
value of all their land for only a portion of it; the owners of the railroad 
now receive liberal dividends on the cost of the road ; thousands are accom- 
modated with comfortable and convenient tenements, and breathe a pure air, 
who were before shut up in close and inconvenient rooms, and were sur- 
rounded by an impure atmosphere. Children would celebrate the day which 
brought such a boon to their bodies and their minds. Taxes are probably 
diminished ; and ere long, there is not only a village, but a township, where 
lately it was silent as the grave. 

Look at the villages around New-York, all of which had an origin like 
this. Long Island is dotted all over with them for twenty and thirty miles. 
Where ears cannot run, the steam-boat supplies their place. So, too, on the 
territory between the North and East rivers. Within twelve miles of the 
City Hall are some six or eight villages, where, within two or three years, 
neighbors’ houses could scarcely be seen from any body’s windows, and the 
aggregate population must be 12,000 to 20,000. We say to all in like situa- 
tion, Go and do likewise. 





SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. Joe, W. Anprews, of Albany, during the past month, has made a 
series of barometric observations from the tide-water to some of the principal 
mountain-summits in Rutland county, Vt. As soon as the observations are 
reduced to measurement, they are intended for the Rutland county map. By 
an observation of the sun’s meridian latitude, with a sextant and quicksilver 
horizon, the latitude of Killington Peak- is 43 degrees, 46 minutes, and 14 
seconds North. 

The distribution of vegetation in a perpendicular direction from tide-water 
to the summit of some of these mountains is also noticed. 

At an elevation of about two thousand feet above the level of the sea, the 
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chestnut and walnut Sineneien Five hundred feet farther upward, oaks and 
elms become scarce. Thorn-bearing plants cease to grow at an elevation of 
about two thousand feet ; although some of the same kinds are here found 
that grow at lower lati tudes, yet they become smoother, and do not produce 
their ‘thorny stalks. 

The flat-bladed wild grasses grow at this elevation, but lose their sharp, 
wiry edges, which are produced on the low grounds. 

At this elev ation, the large forest trees grow to perfection, of which the 
beech, birch, and rock- -m: ple. are the most abundant of the leaf-be aring trees. 

A standing rock- -maple was measured with a sextant, one hun lred feet 
high, and nine feet in circumference at its base. At an elevation of about 
three thousand feet, ev yergreen trees, or those yielding gums, are found in the 
greatest proportion, and continuing g ‘their upw ard course, diminishing in size 
until they find their upper limit at an elevation of about four thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, as indicated by the barometer. 

Among the leaf-bearing trees, or those that shed their leaves in autumn, 
the white birch is here found to have the most extensive range, in a perpen- 
dicular direction. It is traced in this latitude 43 deg., 46 min. North, from 
the level of the sea to an elevation of about four thousand feet, where it finds 
its upper limit. Here commences the region of mosses and wild grasses, 
which struggle their way upward about one a feet further, as observed 
on the W hite Mountains, in New-Hampshire, by Mr. Andrews, in 1850. 
From the nce upward, all vegetation ceases to grow, and the bare granite rock, 
in broken masses, piled in confusion six thousand five hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, to the line of occasional snow throughout the year. 


MINERALS IN 





NEW-MEXICO. 


We have in our possession, says the St. Louis Intelligencer, two specimens 
of ore from the sélver mine, near Dona Ana, which is now being worked very 
successfully by Mr. Stephenson, though without that outlay of “capital, which 
is necessary for the large product that is yielded by many of the mines of 
woe We understand that, by different ‘channe Is, a large number of simi- 
lar specimens have been sent into the States, with a view to analysis by com- 
petent persons. Of the results of this analysis, those interested in the mines 
have no doubt, for the re: os that they have a practical knowledge of silver 
mining, and are actually, by the rudest process, extr: wcting considerable 
quantities of the metal from these ores. The chief object had in view by 
them and others in New-Mexico, who have sent: in these specimens, is, that 
capitalists in the States, being satisfied that there are rich silver mines in the 
country, may have their attention turned to it. The range of mountains where 
this ore is found, is quite extensive; and no doubt exists among persons well 
qualified, from their knowledge of the silver mines of Mexico, to judge in 
this matter, that those mountains are stored in great abundance with this 
precious metal. 

Besides these specimens of silver, we had shown to us, by Major Greiner, 
a quantity of quicksilver, weighing ‘nearly a pound, which had been scooped 
up at Los Truches, near the Del Norte, about forty miles north of Santa Fé, 
This metal is found in globules, and sometimes in little pools near the surface, 
at the roots of shrubs, or on the earth, in damp spots underneath the rocks 
and stones of the neighborhood. 
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The mineral wealth of New-Mexico, as we have again and again contended, 
is greatly undervalued. The estimate put upon that territory by our coun- 
trymen does no sort of justice to its resources. A railroad through it would 
develop those resources to an extent, which, if predicted now, would be be- 
lieved by nobody, save those who have been in the country and impartially 
examined it. 








MINING IN NEW-ENGLAND, 





Tue present age is marked with many revolutions. The civil governments 
in the old world have not ex xperienced a more thorough overturning than have 
the arts, and trades, and other industrial pursuits, in our own country. Every 
thing is changed. Not only are new manufactures introduced, but the old 
ones are so differently managed that they are not really the same thing, 
except in their products. For ex ample: a worker in tin and sheet-iron of 
twenty years ago, performed all his labor with the hand, and a hammer, or 
wooden mallet. This was literally true, not only with the simple joint of 
stove-funnel, but from this, to the most highly-ornamented household utensil. 
Now, a good workman in tin or iron is actually unable even to make a joint 
of funnel merely with the mallet. He must have his improved machinery, o 
he cannot work. 

An almost equally thorough change has taken place in the kinds of work 


performed. 
The first discovery of coal in this country was hailed as important ; and 


well it might, for the mining of coal will a ld more to the essential wealth of 


the country, than all the gold that will be dug for ages. But who, then, 
dreamed of finding coal in New-England? Our readers may remember a 
description of wer Rhode Island coal-mines, in one of our numbers of last 
year. Th se beds extend into Bristol county, Mass., and have been worked 
there even longer than in the Island State. Prof. (now President) Hitchcock 
says, in a recent report, “that the whole of this tract, embracing not les: 
than five hundred square miles, is a genuine coal-field, that has experienced 
more than usual metamorphic action.” Whether this metamorphosis, which 
is described as both mechanical and chemical, is so extensive as to materially 
injure the coal for mining purposes, is not yet fully proved. Indications of 
coal have been met with in the town of Mansfield, Foxboro’, Wrentham, 
Raynham, Bridgewater, Taunton, and Seekonk, in Massachusetts; and in 
Cumberland, Valley Falls, Provide nce, Cranston, Bristol, Portsmouth, and 
Newport, in R hode-Island. In some of these localities there are several veins, 
and they vary in thickness from four inches to 6, 9, 10, 13, 21, and 28 feet. 

More recently, other mines, of considerable promise, have been discovered. 
The County of Hampshire, Mass., contains a mine, supposed to be valuable, 
and embracing an area of about 10,000 acres. It lies between the branches 
of a small river, emptying into the Connecticut, and is within the townships 
of Northampton, East Hampton, South: umpton, and West Hampton. 
Lead, copper, and silver have been found, and in considerable quantities, but 
which is most abundant, and the value of the mine for working, have not yet 
been ascertained. These mines are said, by practical and scientific gentle- 
men, to give good promise. 

Cuar Les T. Jackson, M. D., geologist and chemist, says of this mine: 
“Enough has already been disclosed by mining operations to encourage 
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the construction of a regular working mine with its proper shafts and levels. 
The certainty of a valuable metalliferous lode is now proved, but we cannot 
yet say whether lead or copper ore will ultimately predominate in the vein; 

for, although at present the lead ore is the principal mineral raised, we per- 
ceive that the proportion of copper ore increases as the vein descends into 
the rocks. The copper ore will probably form so important a part of the lode 
as to warrant its being collected separately from the lead.” 

The President and Directors of the Company, in their report, say : 

“The engine shaft is now sunk to the depth of fifty feet, going down in a 
vein which ‘has yielded thus far a quantity of ore, conside rably exceeding in 
value the entire amount expended on the mine, and the vein is increasing in 
richness as it goes down. This, the directors regard as sufficiently encourag- 
ing to warrant the erection of an engine of sufficient power to drain the mine 
and crush the ore, with a view to extensive mining’ operations, when the mine 
shall have been fully opened, and a mining-ground obtained for a |: arge force. 
The engineer is now driving a level to cut the vein at the depth of nine ty 
feet, which opens near the stream at the base of the hill, and t! hrough this 
level the ore may be brought out for a long time on the tram- road; he is 
also building a stone dam on the stream, for the purpose of providing a head 
of water for washing the ore. The whole work i Is prosecuted with ereat vigor.” 

We learn that a scientific corps is making very extensive and careful 
examination of that entire section of country, exploring further North, through 
the valley of Lake Champlain, and also at the White Mountains. It is sup- 
posed that tin mines exist in the latter district. 

It has long been the popular belief that in the mountainous — on the 
New-York side of Lake Champlain, both silver and tin are to be found. 
Some six or eight years ago, we were shown some spe cimens that were thought 
to resemble the latter metal. We were not at all i im presse d by the sp. cimens 
shown us, and still, from the descriptions given us of other rocks dug from 
the mountains, we were almost inelined to think the mine — s of that 
region had ridiculed tie notion rather too hastily. Onthe Vermont side of 
the lake, in the county of Windsor, at Bethel we believe, we have seen 
indications of tin, though no attempt has been made to open a mine. In 
several sections of the State, copperas is abundant. The suphuret of copper 
and of iron are among the most abundant minerals, leaving out their slates 
and marbles. The cost of tr: ansportation prevented the successful working of 
several mines, some years ago, on both sides the Green Mountains. 

The most profits able mines in New- -England, thus far operated, are the marble 
quarries of Vermont and Western Massachusetts. The entire range of 
mountains—the Green Mountains in Vermont, and the Housatonic in Mas- 
sachusetts—abound with marble. Most of it is white; some of it is fawn- 
colored ; while in other localities it is mixed with serpentine, which is also 
abundant, and thus receives a green hue, and in a variety of shades and 
mixtures. 

At Plymouth there is a very elegant variegated marble, favorably to be 
comp: ared with that from any foreign mine - but itis very hard, and, therefore, 
is difficult to work. In Middle sbury, the white marble is of remarkable fine- 
ness. A specimen, now lying before us, will compare favorably with any 
statuary marble in the C Cry stal Palace. At R utland, the grain is coarser, but 
the marble is very superior. Thousands of tons are sent to market, every 
year, from that one town. At Darby, further south, there is a variety of 
white marble, which is elastic when first separated from the quarry. If a 
large slab is sustained near its extremities, it bends very perceptibly. By 
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exposure to the air, it soon s diese this aint In Brandon, Rutland 
County, Vermont, in addition to the white and “blue” marble, they dig 
immense quanties of iron ore, and the “tall chimneys” are quite numerous, 
They also find large quantities of a yellow ochre, which possesses considerable 
value. In one locality, on the banks of Otter Creek, which are there quite 
precipitous, this ochre gives its own yellow hue to the entire mass of earth, 










for a long distance. 

Further north, in Orleans County, at Troy, and its neighborhood, is a 
furnace, where large quantities of pig-iron are manufactured. This ore is, 
also, in connection “with huge masses of serpentine, of which much of the 
mass of the mountain consists. In this serpentine we have found very 
splendid specimens of as ie stos and amaranthus, the fibres of which were to 
be measured by feet. Probably no locality in the world contains more real 
value in its rocks than the State of Vermont. Though much has been done 
in the work of mining them, the beginning is scarce ly made. 

Our readers are aware, to some exte nt, of the importance we have attached 
to this subject. In previous volumes, we have given it a share of attention ; 
but the interest of this department is wonderfully increased, and we purpose 
to devote nore time and space to its consideration. In subsequent numbers 
we shall attempt to describe its condition in different sections of the country, 
and invite those, more immediately interested, to send us papers on this subject, 
and, if possible, to forward to us illustrations, diagrams, &c.; and last, but 
not least, samples of the various ores or metals, from the mines, or from sections 
not yet even examined. We have many specimens from Vermont, chiefl 
collected by ourself, but we should be glad of many more. We would like 
to exhibit, in our office, a cabinet of these American ores and American 


minerals. 
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A WONDERFUL PRESS. 






Tue New-York Tribune describes a printing press of wonderful capacities, 
just perfected by Victor Beaumont, a citizen of New-York. It says: 

“The press, : at a moderate rate of spec d, will deliver thirty thousand sheets 
printed on both sides in a single hour ! Its movement combines the original 
principles of Napier, which are applied by Hoe in his great press, with some 
new and beautifully simple arrangeme nts and devices of the inventor. It 
has a large central cylinder like the Hoe press, on which are fastened the 
forms for both sides of the sheet to be printed. The type are held fast by 
Hoe’s patent column-rules. The paper used is a continuous strip or band, 
dispensing with men to feed the separate sheets as in other power-presses. 
This strip or band, Mr. Beaumont arranges very ingeniously ; he avoids the 
inconveniences inseparable from having it in the form of a roll, by laying it 
in a pile, folded backward and forward like a piece of broadcloth ; one end 
of this pile is put into the press, which then draws its own supply without 
tearing or straining the paper till the whole sheet has passed through. As 
there are no feeders, room is obtained for additional printing cylinders; a 
moderate sized press will have twelve of these, and will require three hands 
to run it, two of them being employed in carrying and Jooking after the paper. 
Each twelve- cylinder press will work four of these continuous sheets at a time, 
or one to each three of its cylinders. Each sheet will pass twice through ; 
at its first passage, one of its sides will be entirely printed, the forms of the 
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newspaper being impressed on it alternately. As it comes out, the machine 
lays it back again in the same sort of a pile, so that when it is done, the 
attendant supplies its place with a fresh pile, and then carries it to the proper 
spot for it to be taken up and passed through the second time, which prints 
the side left blank before. Then the mechanism passes it al ng to the knives 
which cut the sheets apart, while another contrivance puts them i in neat piles 
ready for the carriers. The se knives are very ingenious. A serious difficulty 
has been experienced in other machines de signed to print a continuous sheet, 
from the fact that an ordinary knife cannot bewelied on to cut paper which 
is wet enough for printing. This inconvenience Mr. Beaumont obviates by 
making his ‘serrated, or saw-shaped knives with long and acute teeth. The 
points of the teeth e: sily pierce the ps per, and once having obtained an en- 
trance, the cutting is completed in an instant.” 


IMPROVEMENTS IN FARMING. 





Farmers are an “injured race” in more than one respect. They are 
sometimes called the mum profession, or those that have to get lawyers to 
make all their speeches, and sometimes the stand-still profession, or those 
who make little or no progress in their art, These both are calumnies. We 
have elsewhere defended them against the first, and now have a word to say 
in reference to the second. 

We deny that they are of that dull and stupid class, which have eyes but 
see not, and ears but hear not. They see and hear too much to believe all 
that is addressed to them by their volunteer overseers and self-created super- 
visors, and are very unwilling to risk what they have earned by hard labor, 
on the mere recommendation of those who claim a per centage for their 
instructions. And thisis right. We love the staid character of many of our 
rural districts, who know of many of the modern isms only by report. They 
guard safely what they get, and they get what they can by those means 
which they consider reliable. 

But have they not made great progress in their art? Unquestionably 
they have. And for our first witness on this point, we will call that old 
plough that we all remember in our grandfather’s out-house, if not in our 
father’s, and which is, to-day, on exhibition in the north-eas st gallery of the 
Crystal Palace. Yet it stands “ mum” by the side of the modern “plough, 
as it does in that gallery, and though it was the property of no less a man 
than Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, the defendant stands acquitted of the 
charge of “no progress.” Then call up the cultivators, and hoes, and forks, 
the caris and wagons, the shellers and reapers, the threshers and cleaners, of 
recent times; those of times gone by are among the things, most of them, 
not only that are not, but never were. It cannot be said of them even as was 
said of Troy, Troja fuit ;—and again the defendant stands acquitted. 

Nor is this all. In the saving of and in the preparation of barn-yard ma- 
nure, there is a great improvement, enough to affect materially the value of 
the crops. New manures, before unused, are often and generally turned to 

account. Composts are prepared. Mineral manures are purchased ; the 
phosphates, the super-phosphates, and the improved super-phosphates ; the 
guanos of Peru and other countries, all are modern and even recent. It 
is not long since our farmers first heard the name of gypsum as a manure. 
VOL. VI.—PART II. 3 
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414 PREPARING POULTRY FOR MARKET. 
Eighty years ago bones were not used as manure, and the super-phosphates 
were unknown ti]! 1790. 
We are inclined to believe that more progress has been made in these 
matters than we find in almost any other trade. For we have just begun io 
} 


enumerate the improyem its of the greatest value. Improved implements, 


a8 means, are important. But any ved crops and improved stock are of still 


greater importance. And Jook at the varieties of pears and apples, and 
other fruits, on the tables at the shows of every county in the States. Berk- 
shire rivals even Norfolk, and Western New-York stands up unabashed be- 
fore either, while Iowa, and other States far west, are already gaining ground 
upon the older sections of country. In a southern tour, within a few weeks, 
we were shown some apples that were raised in and brought from Lowa, as 
specimens, that cond not be beaten by those on the tables of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society. 

The sales of imported animals for the last few years in every section of 
country, are ample testimony as to the improvement of hogs, sheep, and 
cattle. 

Notwithstanding all this, one of our excessively scientific journals declares 
that no trade or calling has made so little progress. 

But still further improvements are made in the construction of their build- 
ings, and in the increased comfort thereby secured. All such improvements, 
however, are but incidental. They grow out of-a deep conviction that a 
farmer is some body, and can afford to have domestic enjoyment as well as 


others. 


PREPARING POULTRY FOR MARKET. 


“ How shall I dress and pack my turkeys, geese, ducks, and chickens, to 
send to market ?” 

That question is thus answered by the 77ribune: 

Hang your turkeys up by the heads, and cut the jugular vein. Pick them 
dry. Remove the intestines, and wipe inside dry. If you use water at all, 
do it by holding the bird by the legs, and letting an assistant pour the water 
through them. Wipe, and hang them up in a cool place twelve hours, or till 
thoroughly dry. Serve geese, ducks, and chickens the same way. Do not 
scald them, unless you would like to have them spoiled. Take a box that 
will hold 250 chickens, close packed. Put only 200 in it. The remainder 
of the space fill with ry straw—clean rye straw—no chaff. Do not use 
wheat straw, or oat straw, if you can avoid it. You may use coarse, clean, 
marsh hay. A wisp of straw in each bird will be advantageous. Nail up 
your box tight, and hoop strong, and mark plainly what is in it, and to whom 
it is sent. Send only in cold weather. 

“To whom can I[ send my poultry for sale ?” 

We cannot tell you. Look to the advertisements, and make your own 
selection of a commission merchant. - You had better send by express, and 
take a receipt of the agent, guaranteeing the delivery of the box in three 
days in this city ; and thus any body and every body, who raises or buys 
chickens, along any of the great western railroads, may send them to this 
high-priced market during all the cool months of the year. 
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Srxce our last issue, some changes have been made in reference to the 
management of this vast collection of mechanical and artistic products. The 
exhibition, as we now understand it, will remain open so long as its proceeds 
are remunerative. ‘The various articles that may be purchased will be de- 
livered at once, and the Crystal Palace, for the month of December, and there- 
after, has been, and is, a huge and splendid bazar. We are not certain that 
this arrangement will materially affect the extent of the show, as new goods 
will reple ce those removed, while a ch: unge will, to some extent, he ighten the 
interest of re ages visits. But we exce edingly regret that so little has been 
done by all the journals of the city and country, to show up the inventions 
of the machine arcade. Though less extensive than it should be, it is a very 
good collection of mechanical ingenuity and skill. Many of the machines 
exhibited have been published elsewhere, but there should be a good “ picture 
of the machines of the Crystal Palace.” 

But we must proceed with our account of this rich show, and we com- 
mence by a short description of 





THE GOBELIN TAPESTRY, 


We have often been asked what there is in this which is so peculiar, and 
which renders it so very expensive. We are now able to give a more par- 
ticular account than we have heretofore, by the pe srusal of along and instructive 
paper, on this subject, in the last number of Putnam’s Illustrated Record. 
This number, by the way, is very rich in its illustr: ations, and contains much 

valuable matter in its text. Limited as the largest journals are, compared 
with what is re — to describe so large a collection, Mr. Putnam’s Record 
will be very serviceable, when complete d, as furnishing individual samples of 
large and various classes of goods. It deserves a far more liberal patronage. 

The Gobelins, two brothers, Jean and Gilles, were eminent dyers. They 
were natives of Rheims, and in the time of Francis I. they took a small house 
in the Faubourg St. Marcel, and, by persevering industry and a careful applica- 
tion of their knowledge of chemistry, then so little unde rstood, they surmounted 
all obstacles, and, by the beauty nail firmness of their colors, at length secured 
a very extensive and profitable trade. The wealth thus acquired was invested 
in lands and houses, and they erected “one of those quaint, unsightly 
edifices,” occasionally seen in the ne jehborhood north of Notre Dame, which 
was nick-named “ Gobelin’s Folly.” This title was changed, by a royal edict, 
to that of the “ Royal Manuf ictory of the Gobelins.” 

Their successors, the brothers Cannaye, added the manufactory of tapestries 
to their trade of dyers. These were succeeded by a Dutchman, named Gluck, 
and Jean Liansen, who first used the high-loom in the manufacture of 
tapestry. 

The weavers of tapestry had been divided into two classes, one using the 
high-loom and known under the title of the weavers of the high- loom, or fine 
drawers ; the other, under that of weavers of counterpanes. By ‘a parliamentary 
decree of Nov. 11, 1621, the union of these two was effected, and their letters- 
patent were granted by Louis XIIL, in July, 1636. 

The earliest mention of tapestry oceurs in an edict of the Chatelet in Paris, 
in 1295, which authorizes the establishment of a manufactory of the tapestry 
of the high-loom, &c., &e. 
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Having repaired and embellished the palaces of the Louvre ve the Tuilleries, 
and other royal residences, Colbert “next bethought himself how he ¢ sould fur- 
nish and decorate them in a style « sorre sponding with the m: ignificence of their 
architecture. With this view, he call dt toge ther all the eminent artists and 

workmen who were scattered throughout the kingdom, and, by splendid offers 
of pensions and priviles 27es, induced most of them to enter into his plans. He 
contemplated uniting ‘these different branches of industry into one vast 
establishment, and placi ing it under the direction of some cé apab le officer, to 
be named by the king.” To secure the permanent success of the enterprise, 
he induced Louis XLV. to purchase the old hotel of the Gobelins, in which a 
manufacture of tapestry was still continued. In November, 1667, by the 
king’s edict, was created The Manufacture Royale des Meubles de la 
Couronne. Le Brun, his first painter, was made director; and, by means of 
immunities, privileges, &c., he secured the services of men of great and lasting 
reputation. One of them was Sebastian le Clere, the author of the we sII- 
known engraving, Mai des Gobelins, designed for a permanent May-pole in 
the court-yard of the establishment. The base of the pillar forms a pedestal, 
21 feet in height; above it is placed an oval medallion, surmounted with palms, 
on which Virtue is seen trampling on Ignorance and Envy. Beneath is a 
figure of History inditing its records on the back of Time. 

Artists from the manufactory at Brussels, who had become famous for 
their copies of the cartoons of Raphael and Jules Romain, were induced, by 
liberal offers, to engage with Colbert. The best painters were employed to 
compose pictures, to serve as models for tapestry. 

It is not strange, therefore, that, in those days so notable for the love of 
ornament, these products of art were sought after throughout Europe. 

In 1694, however, the establishment began to decline. Through the want 
of funds, the king’s orders were suspe nded, and the number of employées 
was greatly reduced. In the reign of Louis XV., the establishment was tem- 
porarily closed, but was again opened for the execution of some orders from 
the king, for de corations for the r roy al residenc ‘es. 

In 1791, the establishment was placed on a different footing, the workmen 
being paid by the year. This change has improved the quality of the tapestry. 
Now, the artist makes the warp himself and forms his own de signs, and selects 
his own colors, though the whole is under a single superintendent, and the 
artistic details are confided to an experienced painter. 

The high-looms now are exclusively employed. ‘ Two instruments suffice 
to work this loom, the comb and the needle. ’ The artist places himself before 
the loom, separates with his finger the threads of the warp, in order to see 
the design, and taking the needle, charged with the color he requires, passes 
it between the threads, after raising or lowe ring them by means of the treadle, 
upon which his feet rest. He then presses down the silk, or wool, he has 
placed, by striking it with his comb. The needle is generally made of ash 
and i from 18 to 20 centimetres (inches) long. Its head is round, 
and it terminates in a blunt point. The body is hollowed out, in order to 
contain the worsted or silk. The comb is made of i ivory, somewhat like an 
iron wedge for splitting wood; is 15 or 16 centimetres in length; its width at 
the top, 5 or 6, and at the bottom 4or5. The bevelled end is ’ composed of 
17 or 18 teeth, separated by narrow intervals, through which the threads of 
the warp pass.” 

The time required for the execution of a piece of tapestry varies, of course, 
according to the size and the difficulties of the picture ; but it is estimated, on 
an average, at about a square centimetre in a year. The value set upon a 
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metre of this tapestry is about 3000 francs. The number of onlin employ od 
is about 120, and the annual expenditure, which is charged in the civil list, 
is near 300,000 francs. 

The dyes of the Gobelins are as renowned as itstapestry. This superiority 
is owing, principally, to the skill and experience of those employed in this 


department. 
The productions of the manufactory of the Gobelins, as those of Beauvais 


and Sevres, are exhibited once in two years, at the Louvre. 
The following is a list of these tapestries, exhibited in the Crystal Palace, 
with the prices (in francs) at which they are valued. 
GOBELINS. 
“ Autumn,” after Lancret, executed in 1849, by M. Maloisel - 14,000 
‘The Wolf and the Lamb,” after Desportes, by M. Thiers, in 1842, and 
‘The Hound and her Companion,” after Desportes, by M. 
Prevotet, in 1842, - - - - - - 
“Subject from the Chase and Still Life,” after Desportes, by M. 
Hypolite Lueas, - : - : - - . 20,000 
I'wo seats and backs for chairs, from designs by M. Godefroy, executed 
by Messieurs Renard and Gouthier q : - - - 2,500 


8,500 


BEAUVAIS. 
Combat of the two Goats,” after Audrey, by Chevalier, 
“The Skaters,” after Lancret, by same, - 
Landscape, after Desgoffes, by Auguste alien 
Three leaves for a screen, after Audrey, by Chevalier, 


4.000 
6,000 
8,000 
20,000 


“The Reading Lesson,” after Bouchet, by Chevalier. 2,500 


SEVRES PORCELAIN. 
We have repeatedly referred to the elegant show of M. Lanocne. We 
have done so because his is, at least, one of the most elegant courts in the 
Crystal Palace. But we refer to it again for the purpose of giving some 
information in respect to these wares, which we could not find space for, 
conveniently, at an earlier issue. 
Like the tapestry, above spoken of, it is manufactured under royal patronage. 
The first establishment of such a manufactory was in 1738, at the Chateau 
but afterwards, 1755, it was removed to Sevres. It comprises 


de Vincennes, 
It is, in fact, a royal 


a museum, an experimental school, and a model school. 
establishment, the inspection of which is open to all, in which are to be seen 
the best models, the best artists, the entire list of materiel, of all kinds, used 
in the manufacture of such wares, with the modes and contrivances by which 
the labor is performed. 

Like the tapestry of the Gobelins, the manufacture of this ware at once 
reached the highest state of perfection. This was the golden age of painting, 
and the best artists were employed. The materials used were of the finest 
quality. The ornaments, which were very abundant, were brilliant and im- 
posing, of course; partaking, in these respects, as in others, of the styles then 
prevalent at the F rench court. But no one, accustomed to exhibitions of this 
my of art, can fail to see that the extraordinary elegance of the designs, and 

of the painting of the ancient Sevres, is unequalled i in all the rich and abundant 
oa of wares, of this description, in the Crystal Palace, and, as we suppose, 
in the “wide, wide world.” The Dresden wares are its most successful 
imitators. 

The modern Sevres wares are rather more substantial, or, perhaps, we 
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should say are less frail, and less highly ornamented. It is only in the ancient, 
that we see imitations of pearl, turqu jise, &e., in the bottom of a plate, 

increasing its cost two, three, and four-fold. But we know not why orname nts 
are out of place, or excessive, there, any more than when displaye .d in a table, 

or bedstead, or wash-stand, or in a ¢ arpet. We love beauty any where, and 
wish all the world could look at it, when they work and when ‘they rest, a 

home and abroad. Be: auty is be ail ful every where. We like to see a hand- 

some shoe. Still, costly as these are, they afford no profit in the manufacture. 

The modern Sevres is very beautiful. Some of those for sale by M. La- 
hoche, which are his own manufacture, are of the highest order, and they 
are of much less cost than the ancient ware. 

The ornaments of the modern ware, as of the ancient, consist of an indefinite 
variety of landscapes, flowers, living figures, &c. The painting is done by 
artists of the greatest skill. 

We must defer our continuation of the goods displayed in the U.S. Mis 
cellaneous Di partment till our next issue. 


MACHINE ARCADE, 


here present engravings of Gwynne’s Patent CenrrirucaLt Pump 
as seen on exhibition at the Crystal Palace. 
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Fig. 1. 
Fig. 1. is a large pump, exhibiting as the central fountain. Its capacity, 
with an economical application of power, is 6,000 gallons per minute. 
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Fig. 2 represents a pump, located in the Machine Arcade, of much smaller 
size than the last, and of a different pattern, though upon the same principle; 
the discharge being much smaller in proportion to the diameter of the dise, 
and is calculated for forcing water to great heights. It is used at the Palace 
for forcing water into the tanks upon the towers, 63 feet high, which it does 
at the rate of over 300 gallons per minute. bebe working without dis- 
charge, the gauge has shown a praia e jual to a height of 180 feet. The 
ordin: ary discharge, at a few feet elevation, is over 500 gallons per minute. 
Fig. 3 is a small pump, of the same pattern as the last. Capacity, 25 gal- 
lons per minute. It is used for supplying the fountain in Mr. Phalou's bower. 
The principle upon which these pumps operate is centrifugal force. We have 
witnessed its operation upon asmall scale, in the force with which water is thrown 
from the surface of a. grind: -stone when rapidly turned. If we suppose the grind- 
stone hollow, with orifices at the centre, into which water constautly flows, 
passing to the eircumference from which it may as constantly escape, we shall 
have an approximate idea of the structure of the centrifugal pump. The 
revolution of the grindstone, under those circumstances, would eject with a 
force proportioned to its rapidity, the water nearest the issues, whose place 
would in turn be supplied with water from the inflow at the center, which, in 
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Fig. 3. 


its turn, is ejected, am ] so on continually. In order to give to the water within 
the grindstone the full force of its motion, it would be necessary to have 
arms or veins within it, extending like radi ‘al lines from the eentre to the 
circumference. If now, in place of a grinds tone, we substitute a cast-iron 


° > 


dise, suspended upon a shaft with cent tral openings, circumferential issues, and 


internal arms, as r fore supposed, we shall have the essential features of the 
pump. But thus far, we have only supposed the water thrown off the sur- 
face, and Jeft to be pode ed in wide profusion over the ground. To apply this 
profuse out-pouring of water to practical use, the disc or piston, which our 
hollow grinds eane was made to pepoupent, is encased in another of larger di- 
mensions, enclosing it like a shell, and hence so termed; into this, of course, 
all the water is poured ai and as but one issue or discharge is provided for 
it here, it must, per force, seck that outlet. To this discharge a pipe is at- 
tached, and the water conveyed in any, or in as many directions as required. 
If the query s ~— arise, how is the water forced into the dise at the central 
ypenings ‘the reply is, if the pump is placed below the head of the water, 
it will, of course, be kept full by the pressure of that head; if it be placed 
above the head, then it is first charged, that is, filled with water, which expels 
the air from the pump and pipe below; when set in motion, the water in the 
dise being thrown off, a vacuum is formed, into which the pressure of the 
external atmosphere forces the water from below. 

The features of this pump, which entitle it to especial favor, are its sim- 
plicity, cheapness, portability, durability, and economy of power. 

Destitute of valves, it is free from the liability to derangement, so objec- 
tionable in all other pumps; working with but slight contact- surface, a great 
amount of the friction, which, in other pumps, consumes so much of the ap- 
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plied power, is here avoided; the parts being all firm and compact, mud, 
gravel, and other matter passes through wi ithout injury to the pump. 

Manufactured by the Union Power Company of the United States, 24 
Broadway, New- York. 


KING’S OSCILLATING RAILWAY WASHING-MACHINE, 


Tus was invented and pate ented by Mr. Thomas ieee West Farms, West- 
chester county, N. Y., and is e »xhibited by Mr. M. P. Coons, agent, Brooklyn. 
In its construction, it is both simple and substantial. It consists of a box, 24 
inches square inside, and 10 inches deep, which rests upon a pair of cast-iron 
rockers, which also oscillate upon a cast-iron stand. ‘The internal arrange- 
ment consists of a movable dash, perforated with holes, which, by its-gra- 
vity, is made to slide back and forth, as one or the other side of the machine 
is elevated or depressed. The clothes are placed on both sides the dasher 
the covers are closed, and the entire operation is performed simply by rocking 
the machine, by means of a lever attached to one side. A perforated board 
is attached near the ends of the machine, against which the clothes are 
thrown by its oscillating motion, and the we ight of the slide, through which 
the water finds a ready “disch: urge. 

Hence, the process is twofold, consisting, first, of a repeated flow of water 
through the material to be washed ; and ‘second, of a sudden pressure from 
the weight of the slide, and of the ‘clothes on its opposite side. Hence, the 
finest fabrics will not be in danger of being injured; and buttons, whalebones, 
&c., neither interfere with the proper action of the machine, nor are them- 
selves liable to be broken. All sorts and kinds of fabrics may be devoted to 
this process at the same time, from the Marsei illes-quilt to the muslin night- 
cap or lace-collar, and the machine “is warranted” to clean them all. It 
may also serve a ‘good purpose in cleansing wool. The size above-described 
is competent to cleanse an amount e qual to 25 yards of cotton sheeting. 
Twelve gentlemen’s shirts, it is said, can be washed in the space of five or 
ten minutes. A mere child is competent to give it i required. 

These machines have been in limited use for about two years, and those 
who have had experience of them highly commend them. 

The proprietors claim for this patent a superiority over any other machine. 

In cheapness and durability. 

2. In the limited space it occupies. 

3. In facility of working it. 

4. In its facility of washing all kinds of fabrics, and without injury to their 
material. 

5. In the space it occupies. 

[n the quality of its work, and the time required for performing it. 

The machines are sold, at retail, for $12. State and county rights are to 
be had on application to the agent, M. P. Coons, Brooklyn. Orders m: ay 
also be addressed to Thomas King, West Farms. 
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The price of a machine will be $3,000 for ever 


Tae machine consists of a cast-iron basin, 7 feet in diameter, and 24 inches 
deep, the periphery turning up in a circle of 34 inches. This basin is se- 
cured to a wrought-iron shaft, which stands on an angle of 30 degrees from 
a perpendicular line, compelling the basin to revolve in a tilted or inclined 
position. The basin surmounts a conical or funnel-shaped cast-iron furnace. 
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In the lower side of the basin is placed a cast-iron ball, 34 inches in diameter, 
and weighing 5,000 pounds, When the basin commences to rotate, the ball 
revolves by its own gravity, and remains at the lowest point in the basin, and 
has a grinding motion as well as the rolling or crushing movement. The 
ball fits the basin one quarter of the circumference of the ball. The small 
balls weigh 2,000 pounds. The frame is made of oak ;timber, 12 inches 
square, double tenoned, and bolted and braced in the best possible manner. 
The quicksilver is placed in the basin, and the incline of the basin compe ls 
the mercury to keep at the erushing-point of the ball. A small fire is kept 
in the furnace, while the machine is in operation, which keeps the bottom of 
the pan warm. The mercury being a conductor of heat, takes up the heat 
from the bottom of the pan, ‘and is ke pt at a temperature of about 100 de- 
grees. This greatly augments its affinity for the gold, and is produced at a 
triflin y expense, and fully obviates the necessity of heating all the water, In- 
dispensably used in amalgamating and w: Tid off the refuse matier. The 
balls pulverize the ore to an impalpable powder at the bottom of the mercury, 
thus bringing every particle of gold in contact with pure and warm mercury, 
and is amalgamated as soon as freed from the quartz; while the earthy mat- 
ter, when sufficiently pulverized, rises in the water, by the agitation of the 
ball, and passes off as a sediment through screens which are placed over the 
openings in the side of the basin, near the top. The basin revolves in an 
opposite direction to the ball, so that all the ore in the basin is compelled to 
pass under the ball, while the water in the machine is sufficient to prevent 
the mercury from being broken up. The incline to the basin gives the ball 
its motion by its own gravity, which requires ¢ nips aratively little power, and 


. 


compels the me reury to keep at the crushing-point of the ball. 
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Tue following mode of conqueriag a contrary horse is so simple, it is well 
worth the trial: 

An East-India gentleman one day took his seat in one of the omnibuses, 
in London, but at the time of starting, all the efforts of the driver proved 
unavailing, owing to a balking horse attached to the vehicle. The poor ani- 
mal became more and more restive in proportion to the tortures inflicted upon 
him by the driver, and several other whipmen who assisted on the occasion. 
The street ae blocked up with spectators and the inte a of other 
earriages. Great danger was to be apprehended. The East-India gentleman 
above referred to, suggested to the driver and his assistants, that if they would 
try the East-India method of fastening a cord to the hovee’s fore-foot, and 

cause a person to pull forward, the animal would start right aw ay. The sug- 
gestion was received with contempt. However, after all other efforts f: iiled, a 
long cord was attached to the animal’s fore-foot, and the moment the man 
gave a strong pull, the horse started off as if nothing had been the matter. 
The philosophy of this case seems to be that the animal, thrown off the een- 
tre of gravity by the propulsion forward, is taken by surprise, and obliged to 
start. 
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THE GRAVEL WALL, AND OCTAGON MODE OF BUILDING. 
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Fow.ers & We tts have recently issued a work entitled, “A Home for All, 
or the Gravel Wall, and Octagon Mode of Building.” 

Its two leading features are the gravel wall, or, concrete mode, and the 
octagon form of building, applied to domestic architecture. It gives specific 
directions for selecting, proportioning, mixing, and depositing the materials, 
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erecting the requisite boxes or moulds, and putting on the outside finish ; so 
that, by following them, ingenious persons can erect their own houses, and 
fit them for oce upancy alasont without aid from mechanics—doors, windows, 
roofing, and plastering excepted. Especially, it tells the poor man, the very 
poorest, how to proceed to make a comfortable cottage at a trifling cost, ex- 
cept his own labor, of from $30 to $50, including a plan for adding to it 
afterwards, as time and means may allow, without losing the part first built, 
besides applying these modes to barns and out-houses. It also throws out 
numerous observations and suggestions, applicable to all forms and kinds of 
buildings; shows how to make fixtures, greenhouses, flower-pits, chimneys, 
&c.; makes some judicious observations respecting fruit-culture, and describes 
the board-wall and plank-wall plans, besides introdueing the hex: wonal form, 
and other miscellaneous matters of great practical ve alue. Progress in build- 

ing is just as possible as in other departments of human industry and com- 
fort; and our author has taken several ste ps in the right direction—that. of 
cheapening, bettering, and multiplying human homes in general, and the 
laboring man’s cottage in particul: ir. All who intend to build, should give 

this little work a careful examination before commencing. 

In building on this principle, the first object is to select the right material, 
And, fortunately, this abounds in some form on nearly every square mile of 
the earth’s surface. 

All that is wanted is stone and lime. The stone requires to be of various 
sizes, from tolerably fine sand, all the way along up to stones as large as you 
can well deposit in your wall. There must, however, be enough of the fine 
to connect the coarser stones together. 

All that is required, is something solid for the lime to adhere to. The 
more fine sand you have, the more lime will be required; the more coarse 
stones, the less; and the more solidly the materials are compacted together, 
the thinner will that wall need to be. Probably the very best material will 
be found in those gravel knolls which abound throughout our country, which 
are composed of all sizes, from middling fine grave J, all the way along up to 
stones the size of the fist or head; and wherever such a bank ean be had, all 
required is to mix the lime with it, and throw it right into the wall. 

The excellent engraving, at the head of this article, gives the elevation of 
the author's residence, and needs no explanation. The deseription of the ae- 
companying ground-plan cannot be given better than in the author’s own 
language : 

. My house is located on an oval knoll, digging off the top of which, fur- 
nished me with ne arly all the stones, large and small, used in putting up its 
walls. All my cellar, therefore, is above ground, except two holes, C L and 
M, alongside of my ice-house. 

My ice-house consists of two stories—the upper one for ice; the lower, a 
room, kept cool by the ice and its drippings, a preservatory for keeping fruit, 
butter, eggs, fresh meat, fish, bacon, pies, &c. Its structure is simple, and as 
follows: 

Erect studs as for a wall. Lath and plaster both sides, and finish the out- 
side as you do your house. This furnishes a place for dead air—the best 
non-conductor in the world—superior, says Professor Silliman, to tan-bark, 
or even charcoal. In the plastering, use a little cement. Then erect another 
set of studs, first having nailed on your lath before they are raised ; then 
raise and fasten them, and plaster from the inside, or between the studs; this 
gives two confined air-chambers. Then lath on the inside of these studs, and 
plaster, and you have three air-chambers all around your ice-house and preserva- 


\ 
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tory for both stories, Next, lay your floor to the a of your ice-house 
and top of preserv: atory, = make it water-tight, by caulking, or plastering 
with cement, or in some other way ; and he this floor Geneon a few 
inches from the middle each way, so as to carry off the water, aud resting 
this floor on rows of studs below, which serve both to support the ice and 
fasten shelves to, add to the outside row of studs, lath and plaster with ce- 
ment, so that the ice-drippings may run off behind this inner wall of the 
preservatory, or between it and the two rowsof studs above deseribed. Your 
preservatory is now pe rfect ly dry, and of one temperature the year round. 
[ts bottom should also be double, so as to be dry, yet let water pass under it. 
In mine, the ice is gathered at the door, under which it runs through a lead 
pipe, bent upward like a new moon, which allows water to pass out, but pre- 
vents air from passing in. It passes into this cellar, C L, and my milk-closet, 
M, which also has two stories, the lower for preserves and what else we want 
to keep, yet do not think worth the trouble of going into the preservatory, 
and the top for milk, having two floors, which admits the cold air up into 
the milk-room, yet prevents the dirt from descending by the lower one 
catching it. 

All requires d to make this floor is, having laid your floor-timbers, nail a 
fl. dor to their under side, leaving a space an inch or two wide at one side, and 
a shelf over this crack will prevent much dirt from getting down; and then 
nailing another floor to the top of these timbers, having another opening on 
the other side of the floor. 

M, for milk; the cold air passing up from the bottom story, into which 
the water runs from sale the preservatory, both having sh ves. A like 
arrangement at C L gives two large cellars, one above the other, on a like 
principle. 

The entrance to my preservatory is with two stairways leading to it, one 
from the side toward the kitchen, for the cook: and the other larger , for the 
gardener to take down barrels of beef, fruits, and the larger articles. Thus, 
all the cold of my ice is saved, and cools five rooms, the re rvatory and 
the other two double-storied rooms contiguous. Even the cold which escapes 
in opening the preservatory door, passes into these rooms, besides cooling the 
room marked A P, for apples, potatoes, &c.; and that marked K §, for 
kitchen-stores, both of which are fitted up with shelves, 

In the closet, C, one angle, 8, carries up a stove-pipe hole, made out of 
that very material described for making the wall, and drawing g up, as you 
filled up, a round stick, the size of the flue desired—a che ap way © f ms aking 
chimneys, and as good as the very best. A wash-boiler is stationed in the 
adjoining room, W R, having a cistern, C I, 10 by 10—it can easily be made 
larger or smaller—which receives the surplus ws iter from the cisterns above ; 
and the roof having at one corner three straight walls, one of which extends 
from bottom to top of the cistern, made of this same wall-material, or of 
brick, and cemented both sides, having holes at the bottom. The other two 
are a foot or eighteen inches high, and say a foot on each side of the other, 
also cemented; and the spaces between them and the high wall filled in with 
charcoal and coarse gravel, so that the water, rising to this low wall, runs down 
through this filtering charcoal, through those h ole s at the bottom of the high 
wall, then up through charcoal and coarse gravel on the other side, and thus 
doubly filtered, makes the very best drinking-water i in the world. 

At the left of this cistern is a dark cellar, C, for sauce, or whatever you 
wish to keep from freezing ; cool in summer, because excluded on all sides 
from the sun, and on the side joining the two-story cellar, C L, and the cis- 
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tern on another; and free from frost in winter, besides being easily aired by 
its two doors. And this airing of cellars is all-important, for, otherwise, de- 

aying vegetables infect and poison the rooms above, by finding their way up 
th rough the floor. Still, the main body of the farmer’s vegetables should be 
stored under his barn floor, so that he can drive his cart to the hatchway, and 
dump right into his potato, cabbage, carrot, ruta-baga, beet, parsnip, and other 
cellars or bins. 

By the side of this is another room, L, which may be used for storing 
bedsteads, lumber, barrels, and such nm ul bbish as garrets usually contain, tools 
included, with this advantage, that it is handy, and just where you want it, 
whereas the garret is very bad to get to and from. Or any other use can be 
made of it the proprietor chooses. 

Between it and the wash-rcom, and at the end of the cistern, is a store- 
room, 8 T, some 7 by 10, just the place to put family stores, sugar, molasses, 
flour, pork, &e., also furnished with shelves and some drawers. A small 
closet off the apple-room, from which also starts another stack of chimneys, 
ons this, the north half of my house. How it would suit the reader, 
[ care little, since it suits its planner and owner to a charm. 

Next comes the entry. It consists of two parts. That line running nearly 
through it, and terminating in two octagonal pillars, is the central wall of the 
house, running from botto m to top ; while the two walls on each side of it 
are for this story “ and are eight inches thick, while the middle one is a 
foot, and built like the outside w: alls, Tremendous pressure comes on parts of 
it, yet it stands. F Eis the front entrance, where strangers will naturally 
apply for ingress to the house; and the room, R Kk, is for a common receiv- 
ing-room, hat-stand, reading-room, &c.; and that pillar in the entry has an 
elk’: head and horns, and s ome deer- horns masoned into it, on which to h lang 
hats and cloaks. 

The other side of the centre-wall is a through-entry ; serves every purpose 
of one, and is just where you want it. 

Passing through this entry, we enter the kitchen, K, the great stomach of 
the house. Two pantries, C L and P, connect with this kitchen end one an- 
ther, and one with the adjoining room, W D. At the back end of the closet, 
© L, is a dumb-waiter, which goes from the bottom to the top of the house, 
Those angular stairways, erected on the angles of the ice and green-houses. 
and an off-set both for receiving in—there bei ing an outside entrance to the 
ice-house here—and for landing from and entering the carriage, complete 
the main features of this story, ‘which is submitted not to buil les. and men 
merely, but especially to women and practical housekeepers, for such approval 
or criticism as they may aware dit. That it cannot be bettered is not asserted, 
but that it is far superior to any basement arrangement before invented is 
maintained. And mark to what extent the octa; gon form contributes to this 
end. Building-reader, is not this plan worthy g general adoption ? 




























































































GROUND PLAN OF 0. 8. FOWLER'S OCTAGON HOUSE. 








GREAT NATIONAL CATTLE-SHOW. 


GREAT NATIONAL CATTLE-SHOW. 


To say that the State of Ohio is one of the most ente rprising and efficient 
of all the States of the Union, is but to repeat what every body, who reads 
the papers, has long known. This efficiency is now activ ely employed, among 
its varlous onward movements, in improving its system of agriculture. We 
find, that the project of a national show has been strongly urged i in some of 
their meetings. It would do good, unquestionably ; but that it is the most 
efficient means of seeuring the end in view, we are not yet prepared to say. 
We are very glad, however, to extend greater publicity to the following, 
which we find in the Cincinnati Commercial : 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 


Epos. CommerciaL: The Convention of Delegates from County Societie- 
assembled at 10 A. M., Wednesd: iy, at Columbus. This is a meeting pros 
vided by law, and its spec ial object is to fill the vacancies occurring by limita, 
tion, in the State Board of Agriculture. The assembly consists of the noble- 
sturdy sons of Ohio, tillers of her glorious soil, who have come together to 
consider and discuss the important ‘jnterests of this great productive art, upon 
which so much of the wealth and prosperity of the State depends—a body 
of very highly intelligent men. 

The call of counties was responded to by more than sixty. The first busi- 
ness was the appointment of a committee for nomination of persons for 
election to the Board. The Convention took a recess for dinner, after inviting 
Dr. Warder to address the meeting in the evening, upon some agricultural 
topic. It was anticipated that he would speak upon the culture of flax, or 
the use of plaster of Paris as a manure. 

A warm time is anticipated, as the Board will have their acts severely 
scrutinized 

Tuurspay Mornine, Dec. 8.—After Dr. Warder’s paper on the use of 
plaster, which was listened to with attention last evening, the Convention dis- 
cussed some resolutions and reports of interest, until the final adjournment. 

The report upon the memorial of the originators of the Great National 

Cattle Show, to be held at Springfield, O., was not met in the most friendly 
spirit imaginable, by a few of the momsbess of the Board; by others, it was 
warmly sustained. The latter ar gu ued, that so far from inte rfering in any way 
with the State fair of next year, it would probably contribute largely to the 
success of that exhibition. After a free discussion, the memorial was, by 
mane, withdrawn, and the enterprising citizens of Cl: wk county determined to 
claim the higher prestige of the great national body of agriculturists, known 
as the United States Agricultural Society, to whom a paper was immediately 
directed, signed by most of the members of the Board of Agriculture, and 
members of the Convention, hi: ghly lauding this great enterprise, and asking 
the support of the national |» vdy. 

The Agricultural Convention, on Thursday morning, elected the following 
named ge ntlemen members of the Board for the ensuing two years: 

R. W. Musgrave, of Crawford, President. 

James L. Cox, of Muskingum, Secretary. 

Jos. Sullivant, of Franklin. 

Buckley Steedman, of Cuyahoga. 

J. K. Greene, of Hamilton. 
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Some very interesting discussions then ensued among them. That upon 
the important subject of hedges excited a very spirited talk, and elicited much 
valuable information. The practical knowledge and experience of those who 
knew the subject under discussion through actual acquaintance, was beauti- 
fully contrasted with the empty denunciation and cries of humbug, from those 
who were forced to admit the want of experience and practical knowled ge. 

The Convention will probably adjourn to-day, perh: aps this evening, after 
hearing a paper upon flax and fax-fibre, which, it is understood, will be read 
by Dr. Warder, who has been investigating this subject. 

It is generally sup posed that the next State fair will be held in Zanesville, 
despite the limited accommodation for such a crowd as should attend such a 
meeting, and notwithstanding Cincinnati stands ready to make up a grand 


show, is accessible, and can accommodate all who may come. 
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DIGGING WELLS IN QUICKSAND. 


A CORRESPONDENT, in the Genesee Farmer, communicates the following 
valuable information in reference to the best mode of digging wells in quick- 
sand. He says: 

“Thinking that it may be of importance to some of your readers, I will 
give some of my experience in digging wells in quicksand. My father was 
digging a well where the quicks: nd. ran in so bad, that he was led to contrive 
some way to remedy the evil resulting from it. His plan is, (when you get 
down where the sand runs in so as to prevent working at adv: antage,) | to 
make a platform to lay the wall on, out of plank, by pinning them together ; 
place this on the bottom, and then ‘lay a wall of good hard brick and water- 
lime. When you get above where there will be any danger of the sand 
caving in, you can go on and dig the well as deep as you “please, and the 
wall will settle down as fast as you take out the sand under it. We have 
settled a wall two feet, after it had stood for years. I was led to send this 
from hearing of the di‘ficulty they had in digging wells at Geneva.” 





THE AND THE ANVIL. 
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CURE OF ANIMALS 





Messrs. Eprrors :—I give you a recipe for the diseases of horses and cat- 
tle. It is used by our farriers for bruises, sprain, ringbone, spavin, and 
wounds, particul: irly on horses, and they use it on the human species. They 
design to keep it private. 

Ii. One pint strong alcohol, 50 per cent. or over. 
One half ounce blue vitriol, pulverized fine. 
One ounce camphor, pulverized. 

One ounce sal-nitre, pulverized. 
Two ounces tincture myrrh. 
Two ounces aqua ammoniz. 

Add these to the aleohol: miz well : stand twelve hours, shaking frequently ; 
keep the bottle well corked. Then add half-pint spiriis turpentine. Must be 
shaken when used, or turned from the bottle, for the turpentine will not unite 
with the alcohol. Arte. Hunton. 
Hyde Park, Vt., October 22, 1853. 
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PIGS AND TURNIPS. 


PIGS AND TURNIPS. 


A VERY judicious paper, with the title given above, written by Mr. HL. F. 
French, of Exeter, N. H., appeared in the New-England Farmer, for Decem- 
ber. We commend it to all our readers. The culture of roots was often 
dwelt upon by the late “ Farmer of Marshfield,” and a large quantity was 
annually gathered for the use of his elegant herd of cattle. Mr. F. says : 

If we coul 1 only discover some mode of k seeping a large stock of swine on 
our farms, near good markets, so that we could make plenty of manure, and 
yet sell our hay, “the question ‘of how we can live by farming, in this part of 
New-Han apshire, would be answered. When hay is worth but ten dollars a 
ton, steers and heifers will consume more of it than the worth of their bodies, 
at three years old; but our farmers are too far-sighted, and have too much 
honesty to take from the soil without returning an equivalent; and, so many 
of them work all summer to collect food for their cattle in winter, and in the 
spring, have only their cattle left, increased in value not one-half the value of 
their winter’s food. 

Most of us have seen this to be folly, and tried keeping swine, and when 
potatoes could be raised for ten or twelve cents a bushel, we could raise pork 
to some profit, at prices lower than the present. 

But potatoes are not to be named, in these days, for such base uses; and 
the question whether corn can be used with advant: ige for feeding swine has 
been very nicely tested. Perhaps with corn, at a dollar a bushel, |, and pork, 
at six cents a pound, the farmer may get the labor of the swine for his trou- 
ble, and perhaps not. 

One thing, every farmer knows, who has tried it—that a dozen half-grown 
porkers will demolish his handsome cribful of a hundred bushels of corn, 
which it cost him so much hard work last summer to raise, in a painfully 
short time, and the golden ears are so beautiful, that one can hardly have 
the heart thus to “ cast pearls before swine.” I think a farmer feels rich so 
long as he can show his neighbor his corn-barn filled up above his head all 
round with this substantial treasure. 

Are turnips good for pigs? Are pigs any the better for turnips? One 
man said tnentye were good for nothing for any critter; for one of his neigh- 
bors, last winter, fed out a cart-load to a yoke of oxen, without doing them 
the least aad in the world. Another said, turnips were first-rate for fatting 

‘attle, because he tried it last winter, on a yoke of oxen and a cow, and he 
never saw animals gain faster. A third had tried it on pigs; and they ate 
the turnips well enough, and in great quantities; but he was convinced that 
they ate just as much meal with the turnips, as when kept on meal alone, 
and that the turnips were a total loss. 

I had three shoats in September, one a full-blood Suffolk, one a half-blood, 
and one a native American, from a drove. I had also a crop of white flat 
turnips, sowed with my grass-seed in July, which cost me nothing but the 
trouble of picking up. For the past six “weeks, I have fed these } pigs with 
the turnips principally. We boil in a portable boiler, out of doors, two 
bushels of turnips at once, until they are soft, then take them out and put 
them into a barrel, and add a pailful, about ten quarts, of coarse shorts, and 
mash them together hot, adding a handful of salt. We have slops from the 
house, not quite enough to keep one of them; and these, with two kettlefuls 
of the boiled dish, last them one week. I never saw pigs thrive better. They 
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are getting too fat to be kept over the winter, and two of them are in dangei 
of an early death. From this single experiment, it would seem, as if a bushel 
of turnips is worth as much for swine, as the same quantity of potatoes; but 
it is not time to draw that conclusion. Many farmers have turnips on hand, 
and I hope the experiment will be thoroughly tried, so that if results be 
favorable, we may all Jay down our Jand in July and August, with grass-seed 
and turnips, sel] part of our hay, and keep the homestead in good heart, by 
raising swine at a profit. My ruta-bagas, which will keep good till spring, 
will many of them be turned to the same account. I have another old 
porker, which fed on turnips until within a month, but as he was expected to 
aid the festivities of Thanksgiving in the house, it was thought best to put 
him on a corn-meal diet. 

It is said in the “Complete Body of Husbandry,” published in England a 
hundred years ago, that sbeep fattened upon turnips, should be fed on other 
food two weeks before they are killed, or the mutton will taste of the turnips. 
It probably would be prudent, for those who prefer their pork and turnips on 
separate dishes, to attend to this hint. 

The Genesee Farmer has a notice of an article from the Lrish Farmer's 
Gazette, in which an experiment was tried of feeding swine upon turnips, 
both cooked and raw, by which it was found that the pigs all gained remark- 
ably well, but that they ate twice as much of the cooked as of the raw food, 
and gained most on the raw. The raw turnips were “ pulped” or grated, and 
allowed to ferment. 

Let us have the experiment tried, and reported in the New-Hngland 
Farmer, I think the value of turnips is by no means appreciated in this 
country. It has been said that “ the national power of Great Britain has its 
root in the turnip.” It is there, the great crop, for fattening cattle and sheep, 
and so maintaining the fertility of the soil. 

Exeter, N. H, November 17, 1853. 
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GAS-LIGHTS ; RECENT ENGLISH PATENT. 


Amone the recent patents secured in England for the manufacture of illu- 
minating gas, one of peculiar merit, in some respects, was by Mansfield. This 
was somewhat comprehensive in its claims, and was, no doubt, a very valuable 
discovery when viewed in connection with the prevailing modes of manufac- 
turing gas. 

We have been not a little surprised to find how extensively men have been 
engaged in experiments on this subject. In a visit to Baltimore, we found a 
very ingenious friend, who had been making experiments, though unhappily 
in a wrong direction. A letter of inquiry from a gentleman in Maine states 
that he has been experimenting in connection with benzole, while a third 
states substantially the same thing. Many others have made similar experi- 
ments. We have also been apprised of the fact that a Mr. A., for some 
months in Boston, and afterwards in this city, had induced some capitalists to 
invest considerable amounts in perfecting his “ discovery,” which terminated, 
like the rest, not in flame, but in smoke; and even now, perhaps, there is 
yet another who is, or at least, has been engaged in trying to work out the 
same great problem; while both these last were led on by having obtained 
some imperfect knowledge of what is and was already secured by patent. 
These both use benzole, we understand, though not in a pure form. 
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It is a very easy thing to make even a bright flame by the use of different 
hydro-e: irbons, but the flame is, unfortun: itely, too often accompanied. with 
smoke. The common camphene-lamp consumesa liquid very like to benzole, 
to wit, rectified spirits of turpentine. But, arranged in the bes st possible man- 
ner, the soot which these lamps scatter over every foot of the apartment in 
which they are used, is a serious offset to their b rilliant flame. The ark 
nature of these fluids i is also too often confirmed by actual experiment, to allow 
them a quiet and uninterrupted popularity. 

But we propose now to give some information of a more particular charae- 
ter, though connected with all these modes of illumination. 

In the distillation of coal-tar, products are obtained of various character, 
namely, ammoniacal water, heavy oils, and light oils. Among the first products 
are the light oils. Naphthaline is also obtained, which is an oil at ordinary 
temperatures. Some of these crude oils are acid in their character, and 
others are alkaline. Among the former are carbonic, rosalic, &c.; and among 
the latter, aniline, picoline, &e. 

The neutral oils are hydro-carbons. Among these last is benzole. This 
substance boils at 80° temperature, and becomes solid at ornear 0. It forms 
nearly or quite one-eighth of the light oi! obtained from tar. In volatility, 
it is nearly ¢ equal to aleoh ol, but it is more allied to ether. At ordinary tem- 
peratures it yields so much of its vapor to a stream of air passed through it, 
as to cause it to burn with a white flame, till the vapor is entirely volatilized. 

In the patent secured by Mansfield, the first claim s et up , and allowed, was 
the manufacture, from “ bituminous matter, of spirituous : Bet ease 8, SO vol atile, 
that a current of air, passed through them, may continue to burn, after once 
ignited, with a luminous flame, till these substances are consumed.” 

So far, this patent covers the same ground with the American patent, de- 
scribed in our November number. 

The second claim related to substances of value, but not for the purpose of 
illumination. 

The third claim secured by the English patent under consideration, had re- 
ference to the manner of avoiding the presence of swoke. On this, the Eng- 
lish and American patents essentially differ. Mansfield says: “It is neces- 
sary for my purpose that the spirits should be as free from water as they can 
be obtained, consistently with cheapness, because the less water the spirits 
contain, the more of the hydro- -carbons they will dissolve.” 

In the American pate nt, this entire absence of water is not essential, nor even 
desirable. If water is present in too considerable quantities, the brilliancy of 
the flame is diminished ; and, on the other hand, if too great a proportion of 
benzole is used, there will be more or less smoke. But we have diluted this 
benzole-mixture with water, more than once, and without witnessing any un- 
favorable results. 

There is another point of difference in the two patents. The mixture used 
by Mansfield was not competent to the use for which is was designed, unless 
it was kept at a tolerably high temperature. 

It is true of all gases obtained from these substances, that their illuminating 
power is essentially diminished by cold. Who has not seen and marked the 
dimness of street: lamps i in all our cities, on a severe winter night? An emi- 
nent chemist has found, by the most carefully- conducted experiments, that 
the illuminating power of coal-gas is dec reased three-fourths, when reduced 
to the temperature of 20° Fahrenheit. 

The gas of which we speak is similarly affected by reduction of tempera- 
ture. But the minimum temperature at which its li ght is quite satisfactory, 
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is sil lower than that manufactured by Mansfield’s patent. It has been 
burned side by side with that gas; and when the latter was actually extin- 
guished, that of the American patent continued to burn well, though with a 
brilliancy somewhat diminished. This gas, indeed, requires a moderate tem- 
pe wrature, but the de ‘ree of heat most des sirable may be very conveniently se- 
cured in every dwelling- house. 

In burning benzole, as : above implied, there are two extremes that are to be 
avoided ; namely, on one side, so diluting the benzole that the humid air 
will be too sli ghily i impregni ited with illuminating power ; and on the other, 
too concentrated a form, by which the atmospheric air will be so fully charged 
with carbon, as to evolve it, unconsumed, in the form of smoke. A third 
point also must not be overlooked. Benzole diluted with water alone, for ex- 
ample, mingles with it, but is not so thoroughly dissolved in it as to secure a 
satisfactory result. The light may be dim, and at the same time it will be 
accompanied wre smoke. Hence, while exact proportions among the several 
fluids here combined are not ore id, it is necessary that suc h should be 
used as will thoroughly dissolve the benzole, and at the same time, dilute it 
to a condition in which all the carbon absor bed by the current of air, shall 
be completely consumed in its own flame. 
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GOODMAN'S PATENT. 


Our readers may not all be aware of the perfection to which the melodeon, 
by means of various improvements, has been brought. 

It has been a great point with builders of these and other reed instruments, 
so to combine two sets or banks of keys with two or more stops or sets of reeds, 
that the effect of more than one bank of keys, so prominent in organs, may 
be produced in these smaller instruments. 

Mr. Goodman, of New- Haven, has accomplished this. He connects two 
banks of keys with two sets of reads by direct application or connection, so 
that both sets of reeds may be played by the lower bank of keys. 

The two banks of keys are arranged, as seen in the cut, one above the other, 
in the usual way. The improvement consists in using two sets of reeds and 
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two sets of valves in such a manner that each set of reeds may be played 
by its own bank of keys, independently of the other set, or both sets of valves 
may be played by the lower bank of keys. Thus, as on an organ, both hands 
may be applied to the lower bank of keys, playing either one or both sets of 
reeds, or one hand to each bank of keys, each playing one set, or the lower 
bank playing two sets at pleasure, by which means greater force and variety 
are secured than this instrument bas before possessed. From the simplicity 
of this connection of the parts by the use of the coupler, the price is com- 
paratively but little increased. 

For small churches or the parlor, the improved melodeon may well supply 
the place of the organ and other instruments. 


EDITORS’ JOTTINGS, AND MECHANICAL RECORD. 


JuLLIEN’s Concerts.—The people of New-York have had as great a treat of 
instrumental and orchestral music the past season, as they had in the last season, 
of operatic, from Madame Sontag and her troupe. Jullien’s music is unrivaled 
in his department, as Sontag’s, in hers. But Madame Sontag is entirely unlike 
Madame Alboni, and in some respects, the latter has no equal. So Jullien is unlike 
every body but himself, and, in some respects, is without a rival. But what is 
that which constitutes the wonderful charm of these concerts? We answer as 
follows: 

Mons. Jullien has collected, from different parts of Europe, several of the 
most eminent solo-performers. They are not merely “ good,” or “ excellent,” or 
“very fine,” but they are really superb, wonderful. On the cornet-a-piston, 
perhaps on the whole family of horns, Herr Koenig seems perfectly at home. 
He is, in this department, what Strakosch and Jaell are on the pianoforte. He 
does just what he chooses to do, and without apparent effort. Signor Bottesini, 
on the contra-basso, or double bass—who in this country ever heard the like? 
Very few will believe us, or give sufficient meaning to our words, when we say 
that he performs the different airs of the operas on that huge, awkward instru- 
ment, with all the exuberance of florid ornament that we have elsewhere heard 
upon the violin or the flute. His execution is in all respects absolutely wonder- 
ful. Herr Lutgen is equally at home on the violoncello, or bass-viol. His few 
appearances as a solo player have excited the highest enthusiasm. 

Again, the tlute of M. Reichert is inimitable. We have heard fine playing 
before, but we have heard nothing that compared with this. Indeed, M. Reich- 
ert is probably the second, if not the first flute-player in the world. The Brothers 
Mollenhauer are equally eminent on the violin; while Messrs. Lavigne, on the 
oboe, Wuille, on the clarionet and corna-musa, Hughes, on the ophicleide (a 
monster instrument) and Collinet, on the flageolet, are all superb. Here we 
have suflicient to explain the attractions of these concerts. But this is not all. 

The presence of such performers inspires those of far inferior merit, in the 
same orchestra, and thus the seventy or eighty performers, most of whom we 
have perhaps often heard before, seldom or never played so well, in the chorus. 
But there is still another agency. 

No conductor we have seen seems to inspire enthusiasm as Jullien. Others 
may know as much, and may be as good critics; but he has, and imparts to his 
choruses, an excess of animal electricity. He is but a bundle, a ganglion of 
musical nerve—nerves, not of sensation, but of the sensation of sound. So long 
as such a man has the confidence of those associated with him, he has immense 
power over them. 

Again, Jullien’s music is peculiar. We never had such styles brought out. 
We have had as good, and in our opinion, much higher styles; but this is novel 
and ‘‘striking,” and has proved a decided Ait. If we were to hear instrumental 
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soncerts for ninety successive evenings, we should prefer the beautifully rich 
strains of the Boston Germanian Musical Society. Mons. Bergman, and his 
little corps of twenty or thirty instruments, are unrivalled on this continent, not 
only for their classical elegance, but also (considering their numbers) for their 
e‘ficiency. But they get up no tornadoes, no earthquakes, nor even the dialogue 
f the Katydids, nor target-shooting. But these are Jullien’s every-day per- 
ivrmances. True, he can do any thing well. He has sometimes given us true 
artistic musical treats, but he does not thereby secure the bursts of applause that 
he requires. ‘The public” in New-York are not sufficiently cultivated to be 
excited to enthusiasm by such entertainments. 

The vocal performances at these concerts are and deserve to be very well re- 
ceived. Anna Zerr often sings very sweetly. She has wonderful compass of 
voice, and her lowest notes are peculiarly stnooth and strong. 

We do not say that these concerts deserve the attention of the public, but 
they have that power, that uncontrollable influence over the popular mind, that 
compels attention to such various and wonderful harmonies. 


De Soro, Powell’s great picture, now on exhibition in Broadway, receives the 
unqualified approbation of amateurs and of true artists. 


Tue Cumnese Museum is very highly spoken of, but we have not had the 
pleasure of seeing it. 

Stenor Brirz is still here, astonishing crowded auditories with his magical 
skill, and amusing them by his wonderful spirit-rappings. The stranger who 
visits New-York, is quite unprepared to take leave of the city and its lions, unless 
he has seen Signor Blitz. There is but one Blitz, as there has been but one 
Napoleon. 


Max Marerzex has just closed a series of operas, in very superior style. The 


Prophet and Massaniello have been brought out for the first time, we believe, in 
this country, and were very successful. Mons. M. has and deserves the reputa- 
tation of a very efficient manager and conductor. 


SILVERING ALL sorts oF Mrrats AND Grass.—A patent has been recently 
issued in Paris for the process above-described, of which the process is described 
as follows: 

He takes 1 oz. of crystallized nitrate of silver, dissolves it in twice its weight 
of distilled water, and adds 94 per cent. by weight of nitrate and liquid ammonia. 
He then adds six times the weight of the nitrate of silver, of spirits of wine, 
agitates the liquid, and adds 15 per cent. on the whole volume of resinous spirit 
(composed of one part of resinous matter by preference, gum galbanum, to five 
parts of spiritsof wine.) The liquid is then left to settle, and filtered, after which 
it has added to it nine times its quantity of spirits of wine, with the further intro- 
duction of 8 per cent. of liquid ammonia, and a quantity of spirits of wine equal 
to its whole volume. The solution will then contain about five parts of nitrate 
of silver to 1000 parts of liquid. The liquid thus prepared and filtered may be 
used immediately in connection with a galvanic battery, in the manner usually 
practised by platers, but it is better to let it remain quiescent for some time. 
The anode or thin sheet of silver in connection with the positive pole, acts per- 
fectly in this liquid, and gradually dissolves in the bath; the deposition com- 
mences immediately on the objects to be plated being introduced into the bath, 
in a white and brilliant form, and the thickness of coating can be regulated at 
plearure. To insure its more perfect adhesion, in certain cases the metal may 
be first passed through a solution of nitrate of mercury. When glass is the 
material to be coated, a thin film of silver is previously formed on it, by adding 
to the liquid a few drops of spirits of cloves in a separate bath, and the quantity 
of ammonia used in preparing the bath is only from 2 to 8 per cent. By pre- 
cipitating copper on the silvered glass, and then detaching the two metals, plates 
may be produced suitable for daguerreotypic or photographic purposes. 
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Piumpro Zi1xnc—A New CompBination oF Metats.—We Jearn from the London 
Mining Journal that Messrs. Morewood & Rogers, of Upper Thames street, 
have recently patented a combination of lead and zinc, under the name of 
‘“‘plumbie zine.” It consists of distinct layers of each metal, perfectly united in 
a peculiar process of manufacture—one side thus presenting a surface of pure 
lead, the other pure zine, combining the stiffness of the latter with the durability 
of the former. A sheet of metal is thus produced which proves as hard and 
durable as one of lead several times its thickness and weight; while in peculiar 
situations the zinc is laid undermost, and is thus protected from atmospheric 
actions, or the effect of acid vapors or liquors, by the preservative power of the 
lead. For every description of roofing, hips, and ridges, gutters, pipes, cisterns, 
sinks, &c., this metal will most probably be found highly advantageous. For 
covering terraces, balconies, stairs, and passages, it will be found similar to lead 
under the feet; while the stiff lining of zine will prevent it from treading out 
of shape. For chimney-tops, cowls, &e., the lead is placed inside, which is 
indestructible from the sulphurous acids and vapors usually contained in smoke. 
For coal-boxes, baths, pails, and many other domestic utensils, it will also be 
found highly useful. Japan will adhere to it as well as to iron plate. It will 
solder as effectually as tin plate, and works softer and with greater facility than 
sheet zinc alone. It is also recommended for lining tunnels, sheathing ships, 
&c.; and no doubt numerous other uses will yet be found for it. The govern- 
ment authorities at Melbourne have contracted for a given period to secure the 
entire quantity which may be exported to Victoria, for flooring and roofing 
many of the public and private buildings erected in that city. 


Travettine Horer.—A Paris correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette, in a 
letter, dated August 11, gives the following account of a novel mode of travel- 
ing in France. He writes: 

“If we are in advance of all the world in sea yachts, the French have beaten 
us in the article of railroad yachts. A rich capitalist, Monsieur the Count of 
L , has invented and superintended the construction of a railroad hotel, for 
his own private use, with which he intends to travel with his family over all 
the railroads of France. It is a complete house, with all its dependencies, prin- 
cipal and aecessory. There is a parlor, bed-rooms, with beds, billiard-room, 
kitchen, office, a cellar which will hold a good store of wine, ice-house, &c.; in 
one word, all the elegance and the comfort, the useful and the agreeable, of a 
dwelling, the most complete and the most rich. It is very long, and like all 
French cars, very wide. It is made so that it can be transferred from one set 
of wheels to another, though that seems of no importance, since the roads of 
France are all, I believe, of the same wide gauge. T is travelling-hotel has cost 
its proprietor about 50,000 francs, and is at this moment attracting great atten- 
tion at the depot of the Orleans railway. 


Francois’ New Printine-Press.—While in Springfield, attending the State 
Fair, we saw in operation the new power-press invented by Allen Francis, Esq., 
of the Springfield Journal. It is certainly a very ingenious machine, and yet in 
its construction it is very simple. The rollers are fastened on an endless chain, 
which is made to revolve to ink the forms perfectly. The impression is taken 
nearly in the same manner as with the Adams Press, though the bed is raised 
by a cam instead of a lever. There were several members of the Press present, 
all of whom seemed highly pleased with its performance. Though propelled only 
by man-power, it printed at the rate of two thousand an hour, and did its work 
well indeed. Mr. Francis told us it cost him only about six hundred dollars. 
This is a most important lessening of the price of a power-press, as one made in 
the usual manner would cost twice that amount at least. We wish Mr. Francis 
abundant success in his efforts to cheapen knowledge for the people. The facili- 
ties for carrying out his invention were not very good in Springfield, but in the 
hands of a first-rate machinist, we see not why the press may not be made a very 
beautiful machine, and its simplicity and cheapness certainly recommend it very 
strongly for general adoption.— Chicago Dem. Press. 
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Cast-Iron Interior Watrts.—L. A. Gouch, architect, Harlem, N. Y., has 
plans for cast-iron partition walls, which he thinks far superior in every respect, 
and can be put up for less than those of brick. They are formed of perforated 
plates bolted together, each of about one sixth of an inch in thickness, and 
secured so as to make a partition of four inches in thickness, having an air space 
between, which will answer for ventilation, gas-pipes, water-pipes, and hot-air 
pipes. These plates can be covered with plaster, and made to resemble a hard- 
finish wall. These partitions will be fire- proof, and flanges are cast = them 
for joists and beams of flooring and stairs. Such a partition can be taken down 
at any time, by merely unscrewing the bolts, and not like brick, mortar, and 
lath wells, it w Ml | e as good as ever, and can answer ont same purpose a thou- 
sand times over, and last for a thousand years. The application of iron to archi- 
tecture is an invention which should attract universal attention. 


Nove Locomortve. —There has been just completed at South Boston, a loco- 
motive ¢ lled the “ Texas,” constructed on a most novel design, and intended, 
it is thought, to work an entire change in the manner of making locomotive 
engines. It weighs about thirteen tons with the tender which is connected with 
it, the boiler and tank being placed on the same frame. It has but four wheels, 
and those are hollow drivers, and are placed one pair in front of the boiler, and 
one pair under the tank. The cylinders are twelve and a half inches in diameter, 
and are outside connections. The power, instead of being applied direc tly to the 
drivers by connecting-rods, as is usual, is ap plied to the top of an upright beam 
placed just in front of the fire-box on either side of the boiler. From the top of 
this beam, which moves about 15 deg. on a heavy pivot, runs a rod to the back 
driver, and from the bottom runs a rod to the front driver. The boiler sets 
quite low, while the tank hangs below the wheels. The link is also of most novel 
construction, and is said to be a most important improvement, the link working 
within the block, instead of the block within the link. As no patent has been 
taken, or is intended to be taken, leave has already been given to other manu- 
facture rs to adopt this link, and it will probably come into ‘general use, 

The advantages derived by this novel construction of the locomotiv e, are the 
ease with which great power can be applied, and the great gain made in bring- 
ing the whole weight of the engi: e and tender to aid in drawi ing a heavy load. 
It is shid that a thirteen-ton engine built on the new model, can do the same 
work as a twenty-ton engine built so that the power is ap plied to the drivers at 
the fire-box. The result will, of course, be a great diminution in the expense of 
procuring motive power for our railroads. The design, as we have before 
remarked, is wholly original, nothing of the kind ever hi aving been attempted 
before. 

The locomotive just completed is for a road in Texas. There are also in pro- 
cess of construction four others after the same model, intended for a road in 
Pennsylvania. 

With a view of testing the capabilities of the engine, “Texas” was attached 
to a heavy freight-train consisting of iourteen long cars. It drew them with 
the greatest ease from South Braintree to Boston, making the time allotted to the 
train to asecond. This train, which is one of the heaviest on the road, is usu- 
ally drawn by a twenty-five ton locomotive. The result of the experiment is 
deemed conclusive that the locomotive will prove in e very respect successful, and 
that a twelve-ton engine can, when built after the new “plan, do the work of a 
twenty-ton engine of the old model. 


Gear Harvesters.—J. Faber, of Farmer's Hill, N. Y., has contrived an im- 
provement in the mode of hanging the cutter-bar to a swing or balance frame 
hung loosely upon the axles of the two wheels, whereby the cutters may be 
elevated above the ground sufficiently to pass any obstruction which may inter- 
fere, or to pass inequalities of surface ; two sets or series of cutters are employed 
upon two cutter-bars, and the teeth being triangular or saw-shaped operate like 
shears upon each other. The cutter-bars are thrown in and out of gear with the 
driving-wheel by a very simple arrangement placed upon the top of the balance- 
frame, which is under the control of the driver. 
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Mrverats in New-Mexico.— We have in our possession two specimens of ore 
from the silver mine near Dona Ana, which is now being worked very success- 
fully by Mr. Stephenson, though without that outlay of capital which is neces- 
sary for the large product that is yielded by many of the mines of Mexico. We 
understand that, by different channels, a large number of similar specimens have 
been sent into the States, with a view to analysis by competent persons. Of the 
results of this analysis, those interested in the mines have no doubt, for the 
reason that they have a praciical knowledge of silver-mining, and are actually by 
the rudest process extracting considerable quantities of the metal from these 
ores. The chief object had in view by them and others in New-Mexico, who 
have sent in these specimens is, that capitalists in the States, being satisfied that 
there are rich silver mines in the country, may have their attention turned to it. 
The range of mountains where this ore is found, is quite extensive, and no doubt 
exists among persons well qualified from their knowledge of the silver mines of 
Mexico to judge in this matter, that these mountains are stored in great abund- 
ance with this precious metal. 

Besides these specimens of silver, we had shown us by Maj. Greiner, a quantity 
of quick-silver, weighing nearly a pound, which had been scooped up at Los 
Truches, near the Del Norte, about forty miles north of Santa Fe. This metal 
is found in globules and sometimes in little pools near the surface, at the roots 
of shrubs, or on the earth in damp spots, underneath the rocks and stones of the 
neighborhood. 

The minera] wealth of New-Mexico, as we have again and again contended, is 
greatly undervalued. The estimate put upon that territory by our countrymen 
does no sort of justice to its resources. A railroad through it would develop 
those resources to an extent which, if predicted now, would be believed by 
nobody, save those who have been in the country and impartially examined it.— 
St, Louis Intelligencer. 


Rar Sratistics.—The following statements are derived from the tables of a 
careful and accurate observer, in this city:—The quantity of rain which fell in 
August was greater than that of any other month for the past twelve years. 
Since 1841, the average quantity of August has been 4 inches 54 hundredths. 
The least quantity was in August, 1848, being then 2 inches 50 hundredths; the 
greatest quantity, in August, 1853, being 10} inches; and the next greatest 
quantity was in November, 1845, being then 10 inches. The whole quantity of 
rain this year, thus far, is 33% inches. The greatest quantity for any one of the 
past twelve years was in 1850, when it was 55 inches 3 hundredths. The 
smallest quantity, 1844 and 1846, when it was about 84 inches, 56 hundredths. 
—Salem (Gazette. ‘ 


Manure ror AutuMN Rosrs.—Mr. Rivers, a famous Rose Culturist, applies a 
mixture of wood-ashes and guano, in the proportion of half a peck of guano to 
a bushel of ashes, to his late roses, with most excellent effect. About two 
quarts of the mixture is applied to each shrub or tree, in a circle eighteen inches 
in diameter around the stem, where it is suffered to remain undisturbed until 
autumn. It should be applied early in June, and covered with a thin grass 
mulch, and the effect will be that it will retain the dew and showers, and keep 
the tree in constant and vigorous growth, which is very necessary to the pro- 
duction of a good crop of flowers in the fall. 


Manvracturine GiLoves.—Two inhabitants of Grenoble, in France, about 
the same time invented a machine for sewing gloves, but instead of competing 
with each other, they agreed to unite the advantages of each invention. One 
found means to sew mechanically the fingers of gloves, while the other, after 
sewing the remainder of the gloves, was compelled to employ operatives to sew 
the fingers. The inventors by combining the two machines, have produced 
one which sews the gloves perfectly. This discovery has produced a great sen- 
sation at Grenoble, where the manufacturers were not able tosupply the demand 
for want of a sufficient number of operatives. 
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THe Zanesville Times states that the wool clip of Licking county, Ohio, this 
year will reach 500,000 pounds, the average price of which will not be les: 
than 60 cents a pound, making an aggregate of about a quarter of a million o 
dollars for the wool clip of a single county. 


Newett’s Aromatic Burxrxe Frvi.—*It was the remark of Baron Liebeg, 
that the greatest discovery which chemists could make, would be the solidifica- 
tion of coal gas, so that it could be formed into candles, and burned from stands. 
With all due respect to this illustrious chemist, we think that the American 
public would hardly retrace their steps, and adopt the dips, even if they were 
told that they were from pure gas. It is significant of the directness in the 
application of knowledge in this country, that leaving the notion of the solid- 
ification of gas to its suggester, Mr. John Newell, of this city, has been able, 
after a year of careful experimenting, to combine the elements of illuminating 
gas, so as to produce a fluid, adapted to the safety lamps, or spirit lamps, 
generally used. In this he has accomplished what has been the aim of every 
inventor, namely, the diminishing of the imflammability of the compound. 
Consequently, the danger in the use of burning fluids is thus generally diminish- 
ed, and taken in connection with his admirable device of a safety lamp, we 
cannot but regard Mr. Newell as a public benefactor. We have good authority 
for the statement that the new fluid contains one-sixth of its volume of water, 
and that instead of highly rectified and volatile alcohol, the illuminating 
material is burned in a column of watery vapor. Referring to the advertise- 
ment in our columns, it will be seen that more light and greater security may 
be obtained at less than the usual cost.” ‘ 

The foregoing paragraph is from one of the Boston papers. We have paid 
some attention to that matter, and we are satisfied that Mr. Newell has here a 
very useful article. We are also furnished with an illustration of the fact that 
one discovery leads to another, and brings to light that which is useful in other 
connections. Thus, the manufacture of this fluid produces, from the residuum, 
oil, naphtha, creosotes, and varnish, and asphaltum, all of which are articles of 
commercial value. Its light is about equal to that of gas, its combustion is 
less rapid than that of camphene, and it is furnished at 48 cents per gallon, at 
retail. 

ATLANTIC AND St. Lawrence Rairroap.—The annual meeting of the Atlantic 
and St. Lawrence Railroad Company was lately held at Portland. From 
the report of the directors, we learn that the total cost of the road up to the 
present time, is $5,150,277.72. The receipts of the road for the year have been 
$254,743.05, and the expenses, $141,222.66; net receipts, $113,520.39. The net 
income of the road to July Ist, 1853, is $407,218.06. 


A yew article of manufacture, made from the waste of smelting furnaces, and 
called “lava-ware,” is exhibited at the Crystal Palace. After the iron is drawn 
off, the melted sand and clay, mixed with iron, which remains as waste, greatly 
in the workmen’s way, can be cast into tiles, urns, bowls, table-tops, and various 
useful things, at a very small cost. 


A Farmer’s Wire in tae Otpen True.—Sir Anthony Fitcherbert, Chancellor 
to Henry VIII., thus describesa model farmer's wife: 

“Tt is a wyve’s occupation to winnow all manner of cornes, to make malte, 
to wash and ironying, to make hay, shere corn, and in time of nede to help her 
husband fill the muckwayne or dung-cart, drive the plow, load hay, corne, and 
such other.—And go or ride to the market to sell butter, cheese, egges, cheykns, 
capons, hens, pigs, geese, and all manner of cornes.” 


Soap Sups ror Waterine prants—Nothing can be better for summer 
watering of plants and vines, than the suds. of the weekly wash, and no one 
who desires a good garden will suffer it to be wasted. For cabbages, cucumbers, 
beets, and the like, it seems especially adapted, and one of the most thrifty 
grape vines we ever saw, was watered with soap suds almost daily in dry 
weather. A large supply is not needed at once, but frequent waterings promote 
rapid and vigorous vegetation. 
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Crocorare is an elementary preparation of very ancient use in Mexico, from 
which country it was introduced into Europe by the Spaniards in 1520. It was 
by them loug kept a secret from the rest of the world. Linneeus was so fond of 
it that he gave the specific name theobroma, foods of the gods, to the cacao tree 
which produced it. 

The cacao beans lie in a fruit somewhat like a cucumber, about five inches 
long and three and a half thick, which contains from 20 to 30 beans arranged 
in five regular rows with partitions between, and which are surrounded with 
rose-c olored spongy substance like that of watermelons. There are fruits large 
enough to contain from 40 to 50 beans. After the maturation of the fruit, 
when their green color has changed to a dark yellow they are plucked, opened, 
the beans cleaned from the pulp and spread out to dry in the open air. 

They are in some places packed immediately for market when they are dry. 
But in others they are sweated or cured by being packed in a box ora hole in 
the ground, 

The beans being freed from all spoiled or mouldy portions, are to be gently 
roasted over a fire, in an iron cylinder with holes through which the vapor may 
escape. After the roasting, which is known to be finished if a strong aroma is 
sent off, the grains are aga'n freed from all husks. They are then ground in a 
heated mortar and formed into a paste. This paste, flavored with whatever the 
manufacturer desires, constitutes the chocolate of commerce. 

The cacao bean contains, in 100 parts, besides water :— 


Oil, - - - - - - - - - - §3.1 
Albuminous matter, - - - - - - - 16.7 
Starch, - - - - - - - - - - 10.91 
Gum, - - - - - - - - - 7.75 
Lignin, - : - - - - - . 0.9 


Red dye stuff, - - . - - : - - 2.01 


NEW 





BOOK 


Gotpen Dream anp Leapen Reatrrms. By Ratrn Raven. With an Introductory 
Chapter by Francis Fogie, Sen., Esq. New-York: G. P. Putnam & Co., 10 Park 
Place. 1853. 344 pages. 


This amusing book announces that its introduction is the work of Mr. Fogie, Sen., 
hence, he would h: ave us infer, that he, the said Fogie, is an old man, and indeed, he 
says so, in almost plain English. But if so, he is in grievous error, a most ineonceiy- 
able delusion, when he writes and even prints, on page 8, of all old men, that “they 
are a clog on its (the world’s) machinery, dirt on its wheels, rust in its joints, a peb- 
ble in its shoe,” and boldly adds, “it’s never been a merry world since old men came 
in fashion.” He says again, “I have always enjoyed the reputation of being as sober 
and as prudent as my neighbors.” We don’t know about the prudence, but if he is 
half as sober as his neighbors, there must be some terra incognita about here, or at 
least, within our friend Putnam’s ken, that is a little merrier than any we have been 
accustomed to. The fact is, the whole book is incontestable evidence of the writer’s 
mistake on these points, unle ss he misrepresents his own age ; for he informs us that he, 
being an old man, is also a companion of like age with Mr. Raven, the author of the 
Dream, We are inclined to think that they are of very nearly the same age and 
temperament. But, however this may be, and whether old or not, they have put forth 
one of the most amusing of books, but by no means destitute of ‘ood sense and use- 
ful lessons. It is a pleasant story ‘of a California gold-digger, that may very agree- 
ably, and not unprofitably, occupy a few leisure hours of those of all ages and of 
either sex. 


ItLustRATED Macazive or Art.—The December number of this journal is before us. 
We have highly commended former numbers, and as highly comme nd this, its latest 
issue. It contains a great amount of matter, both useful and ente rtaining. The illus- 
trations are numerous. If the pressman could give better impressions of the well- 
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engraved plates, he would much improve the appearance of the work. Still, many 
of these are given us in excellent style. A. Montgomery, Publisher, 17 Spruce street. 


Putnamw’s Itivatratep Recorp, &e.—The last. number of this beautiful illustration 
of the exhibition in the Crystal Palace is bi-double, and its literary and artistic merits 
are increased in a similar ratio. None of its previous numbers are so attractive, nor 
has any illustrated journal in this country approached, in its artistic eklll, and in the 
elegance of its printing, the excellence of this series. It is, in this respect, entirely 
withoyt a rival or a competitor in this country. Double numbers, 25 cents. 


Purnam’s Macaztye is also as rich and racy as ever. 


Tue Lecrures Compterr, or Farner Gavazzi; as delivered in New-York, revised and 
corrected by himself; with translations of his Italian Addresses, &c. By G. B. 
Niooutst. New-York: M. W. Dodd. 1854. 12mo, pp. 393. 

This volume has been laid by the publisher on our table. The author is a friend 
and fellow-exile of the lecturer, and a gentleman of education. Being prepared by 
an eminent stenographer, and revised by Father Gavazzi himself, their authenticity 
is unquestionable. This volume, therefore, may be appealed to by the advocates of 
either side of the questions here discussed, as containing the real views of the lecturer, 
his statements, plans, desires, and aims. It is well executed by the publisher. 


Meyer’s Untversum, which we have failed to see for some time, has again made its 
appearance on our table, save a few missing numbers, which we should like to receive. 
Eight numbers of the second volume are published. Together, they form an elegant 
volume, worthy of any library. Each number contains four handsome engravings, 
of public buildings, views, &c., of historic fame, and of remarkable beauty, each well 
and fully described by Mr. Dana, of The Tribune. ‘It is published semi-monthly. 
}Ilermann J. Meyer, Publisher, 164 William street. 





NEW MUSIC. 


Ww. Hatt & Soy, Broadway, have published some very fine music recently, among 


which are— R , 
SrraDELLA, by W. V. Wattace, Souvenir de ’Opera. 50 cents, net. 


This is number two of a series, by this eminent composer, the first of which was 

auberflote, a souvenir of Mozart; and this (second) of Flotow. Twelve picees com- 
Zau 
plete the sertes. 

La Bette Manzas, Valses brillantes ecossaices, for the pianoforte. By Joun PripnaM. 
$8 cents, net. 

Five waltzes are comprised in this, with an introduction and finale. The waltzes 
are, “ Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” “ Boatie Rows,” “Kinloch of Kinloch,” and “Auld Lang 
Syne.” 

Tue Erxa Gator. By Cuas. D’'Acserr. And of course very good. 
Tar Hazer Dewt, song and chorus. By Wourzer. 25 cents, net. 

This is one of the sweetest airs we have heard for a long time; but has a wialisietlibe 

eweetness, just suited to the words, 


‘In the hazel dell my Nelly’s sleepin 
Nelly loved so long, “Sas 
And my lonely watch I’m keeping,” &c. 


This must have, as it deserves to have, a very extensive sale. 



















LIST OF I 





FROM OcT. 7 





Samuel S. Allen, of Salem, N. J., for improve- | 
ment in the cutting gear of grain and grass-har- 
vesters. 


John Blue, of Covert, N. Y., for improvement in 
carriers to grain-separators. 


| 


Cornelius 8. Cooper, of New-York, N. Y., for 
improvement in violins, &c. 

Nathaniel Gear, of Zanesville, O., for machine 
for turning or cutting irregular forms. 

James Greevhalgh, jr., of Waterford, Mass., for 
improvement in power-looms. 

Jerome B. Greene, of Worcester, Mass., for im- 
provement in temples for looms, 


John Jones and Alexander Lyle, of Rochester, 
N.Y., for improvement in he cutting-gear of straw- 
cutters, 


Samuel Karns, of Bloody Run, Pa., for improve- 
ment in fastening the teeth vw clover-huiling cy- 
linders. 


Jonathan Knowles, of Cohoes, N. Y., for im- | 
provement in looms. 


Abraham Lash and Miles Moore, of Belleville, 
O., for improvement in screens of winnowers. 

Wm, H. Meriwether, of the county of Comal, | 
Texas, for improved wire fence. 

Abram B. Peterson, of Dexter, Mich., for im- 
provement in grain-threshers and separators. 

William Robertson, of New-York, N. Y., for 
keyed finger-buard for violins. 

Safford E. Sturtevant, of Hartford, Vt., for im- 
provement in attaching the shafis of vehicles to 
the axles. 


Thomas Spiller and Anthony Crowhurst, of Mid- 
diesex county, England, for improvements in | 
operating vibrating propellers. 

George Spencer, of Utica, N. Y., for improve- 
ment in railroad car-veutilator. 

Saml. D. Tillman, of Seneca Falls, N. Y., for 
revolving musical scale. 


W. D. Williams, of Raleigh, N. C., for improve- 
ment in wagon-brakes. 


Joel Wisner, of Aurora, N. Y., for improvement 
in washing-machines. 


Samuel Green, of Lambertville, N. J., assignor | 
to Samuel Green & Cornelus Arnett, of same place, 
for improvement in window-shutter bolts. 


Alexander C. Twining, of Hudson, O., for im- | 
provement in manufacturing ices. 


Erastus B. Bigelow, of Boston, Mass., for im- 
provement in looms for weaving pile fabrics. 


John Gledhill, of New-York, N. Y., for improve- 
ment in power-looms. 


Henry P. M. Birkinbine, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
for supplemental valve to the equilibriam-pipe of | 
the Cornish engine. 


James Brown, of New-York, N. Y., for improve- 
ment in daguerreotype apparatus. 


Chas. 8S. Bulkley, of New-York, N. Y., for im- 
provement in electro-magnetic annunciators. 





List of Patents Issued, 


->ATENTS. 





TO NOV. 6. 


Joseph D. Elliot, of Leicester, Mass., for ma 
chine for dressing staves. 

Franklin Fruit, of Jefferson city, Mo., for im 
proved chuck for cutting barrel heads. 

sanford Gilbert, of Pittsburgh, Pa., for improve 
ment in propeilers. 

Leonard Gilson, of Brighton, Mags., for machine 
fur dressing circular sash, &c. 

Daniel H. Hovey, of Kilborn, Ohio, for improve 
ment in machines for creasing straps of leather. 
: J. Leeds, of Philadelphia, Pa., for improvement 
in ventilators 

Wm. and Wm. H. Lewis, of New-York, N. Y., fur 
improved coating-box fur daguerreotype plates. 

Sergius P. Lyon, of Farmington, Mass , for im- 
provement in self-acting dampers for air-tight 
stoves. 

Wm. Henry Muntz, of Norton, Mass., for im- 
proved paddle-wheel. 

George Phillips, of Philadelphia, Pa., for im- 
provement in seed-planting cultivators. 

Timothy Randlett, of Enfield, N. H., for improve- 
ment in mop-heads. 


Robert Sinclair, jr., and Richard F. Maynard, of 
Baltimore, Md., for improvement in feed-rollers of 
straw-cutters. 


John H., James M., and Hosea Q. Thompson, of 


| Holderness, N. H., for improved machine for trim- 


ming soles of boots and shoes. 


Wm. H, Towers, of Philadelphia., Pa., for hot- 
air registers. 


Wm. Townshend, of Hinsdale, Mass., for im- 
provement in looms, 


Jon. E. Warner, of Boston, Masse., for machine 
for finishing the ends of staves. 


Htenry Waterman, of Hudson, N. Y.. for improve- 
ment in safety-valves for locomotive engines. 


Jon. White, of Antrim, N. H., for improvement 
in uniting-shovel-blades to handle-straps. 


Hosea H. Grover, of North Cohocton, N, Y., for 
improvement in rotary churns. 


Evan H. Branson, of Fredericksburg, Va., as- 


| signor to Franklin Slaughter, of same place, for 


machine for dressing crooked timber. 


Wm. Beschke, of Alexandria, Va., for improve- 
ment in joining and riveting metallic plates. 


Gardner 8. Brown, M.D., of Hartford, Conn., for 
improvement in body-braces. 


Henry Carter & James Rees, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
for improvement in nut-muchines. 


Thomas and Samuel Champion, of Washington, 
D. C., for improvement in transporting bridges. 


Stillman A. Clemens, of Springfield, Mass., for 


| improvement in ventilating raii oad cars, 


Oliver A. Kelly, of Woonsocket, R.I., for im- 
provement in looms. 


Frederick Smith, of Pontiac, N. Y., forimproved 
| water-wheel. 
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James R. Kain, of Tiffin, Ohio, for apparatus for 
cuttiug screws on bedstead rails. 


Wim 
rovement 


and Wm. H. Lewis, of New-York, N. 
in boxes supp 


im} for ying business 
cards. 


Samuel T. McDougall, of New 
improvement in platform scales, 


York, N. Y., for 


J, Parsons Owen, of Norwalk, 
for cutting screws on bedstead 
Wm. Pierpont, of Salem, N. J., fo 
in the cutters of grain and gra 
Morgan L. Rood, of Marshall. h., 
provement in rev lving fire-al 
Wm Silver, jr., of Pitts! 
in blasting-powder. 


esters. 
for im- 


on, Pa., for improvement 


Hiram Smith, of Norwalk, 0., for apparatus for 
tead rails, &c 
rk, N. Y., for im- 


rcussion-Caps. 


cutting screws on beds 
Dr. Jos. Goldmark, of New-' 
provement in tucing envs ul } 
Enoch R. Morrison, 
shingle-machine. 
Ein 
provement In plat! "tle 


of New-York, N. Y., for im- 
tk 


of Troy, Pa., for improved 


han Sen pson, | f Cornish, N, H., for im- 


James H. Crygier, 
provement Ih Dunk O¢ 

Lawrence T. Frazee, of New-Brunswick, N. J., 
} 


for improved i e-bouts. 


Ww. K. Hall, of Philippi, Va., for improvement 
in grass-harvesters. 

8. R. Holt, of Worthington, O., for improvement 
in self-acting presses. 

Willard B. Cummings, of Tyngsborough, Mass., 
and Nathan P. Dudman, of Chelmsford, Mass., 
assignors to Willard B. Cummings, of Tyngsbo- 
rough. Mass.. N. P. Dudman, of Chelmsford, Mass., 
and Chas. H. Blood, of North Chelmsford, Mass., 
for improvement in machines for dressing mill- 
stones. 

Samuel F. Allen, of New-York, N. Y., for im- 
provement in fluid-lamps. 

J. Bloom, of East Woburn, Mass., for improve- 
ment in condensing smoke and gases. 

M. C. Gritzner, of Washington, D. C., 
proved gold separator 


for im- 


senj. F. Miller, of New-York, N. Y., for im- 


prov ed iron fence. 

John W. Peer, of Schenectady, N. Y., for im- 
proved trip-hammer. 

David N. Ropes, of Meriden, Conn.. for improve- 
ment in attaching handles to the blades of table 
knives. 

Robert R 
arrangement of valves, ports, 
operating steam-hammers. 


l'aylor, of Reading, Pa., for improved 
and for 


an 
a 


passag 
Silas B. Terry, of Terryville, Plymouth, Conn., 
for mode of applying the vibratory spring of ba- 
lance clocks. 
R. C. Wrenn, of Mt. Gilead, O., for improvement 
in seed planters. 


Ephraim B. Benedict, of Clinton, N. Y., for im- 
provement in coupling shafts to axles. 


Erastus T. Russell, of Shelbyville, Ind., for im- | 


India-rubber and steel 


ir., of New-York, N 


‘saws. 


for 

rle River, Mich., for 
washing ores. 

Jos. 


Iti prove ment 


Hy I kinson, of PI iladel- 
iu tightening packing 


ai p-p stons, 


: 
Charles A. Bogart, of West 


Israel Graves and 
. le-rnachine 


n, N. Y., for shing 


Dresdé 


s, of Salem, Ma 


s., for improvement 
leaves, 


Chas. Phe ly 
in supporting falling table 
& W. F. 


ement in { 


J. B 
improy 


Poague, of Fancy Hill, Va., for 
wming bydraulic cement pipes. 


Frederick Seibert, of Williamsburgh, N. Y., for 


improvement in machines for polishing leatber. 


Samuel J. and Charles H. Trofatter, of Salem, 
Mass., for improvement in machines for skiving 
boot counters. 

J. Heilman, administrator of Joshua Heilman, 
deceased, of France, for improvement in combing 
fibrous materials. 

Wm. Baird, of Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to 
John J. Hepworth, of same place, for improvement 
in power-looms. 

Frederick Nicholson, of Warsaw, N. Y., assignor 
to Nel-on A. Hume, of Rushford, N. Y., for im- 
provement in screw-jacks for raising buildings. 

Simon F. Moore, of Batavia, N. Y., for design 
for cocking-stoves, 

Jno. Davis, of New-Bedford, Mass., for improve 
ment in indicating electro-magnetic telegraphs. 

Simeon Goodfellow, of New-Orleans, La., for 
improved arrangement of screw-cutting dies ‘in 
the die stock. 

Ebenezer W. Hanson, of Spring Garden, Pa., 
for improvement in pen-holders. 

David Matthew, of Philadelphia, Pa., for im- 
proved spark-burner and water-heater for loco- 
motives, 

fra F, Payson, of New-York, N. Y., for improve- 
ment in soap ingredients, 

Watt, of South Boston, Mass., for im- 
ed valve arrangement for steam-hammers. 


Jame 3 
prov 

George Wellman, of Lowell, Mass., for improve- 
ment in cleaning machine-cards. 


Jno. E. Whitmore, of Joliet, [1., for improve 


ment in overshot water-wheels. 

Alfred Carson, of New-York, N. Y., for im- 
proved mode of ringing-fixed bells. 

Lucian B. Flanders, of Dunkirk, N. Y., for im- 
provement in replacing cars upon railroad tracks, 

James Glenn, of New-York, N. Y., for improve- 
ment in illuminated clocks. 

[ra Warren, of Boston, Magss., for improvement 
in shower-syringes. 

R. M. Evans, of Gilford, N. H., assignor to him- 
self and Asa Weeks, of South Boston, Mass., for 
improvement in cutters for planing mouldings. 


Carl E. Werner, of New-Castie, Il., for im- 
provement in condensers for stills. 
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Ud | : kindness 
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Wo Subscription for less than One Year 
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Glatches, Jewelry, & Silver delare, 
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The Subscribers are selling al! descriptions of goods in our line at much less 4 


FINE WATCHES. 


ROBERT ROSKILL & DAVID TAYLOR’S CHRONOMETERS 
With Certificates from the Maker with each Watch. Warranted perfect 
time-keepers. 


o + WwW wry 
Cooper's Dupler and Hever GMlatches, 
In Hunting and Magic Cases. : 
INBEPENDENT SEEGHES, 
And Quarter Seconds Watches, for timing horses, in Open and Hunting Cases. 
LABIES’ WATGHES, 
In Enamel Cases, and set with Diamonds. 


LADIES’ FINE GOLD WATCHES, 
fp Hunting and Open Face, at all prices and all styles, from $25.00 to $125.00. 


MAGIC WATCHES, 


That may be changed into three different styles. 


the usual prices, 













WATCHES WHICH WIND UP AND SET THE HANDS WITHOUT THE 







USE OF A KEY. 











Gold Lepine Watches, as low as, _. ; , ‘ $25.00, 






























Fine Gold Detaohed Levers, 5 ; , . $30.00 to 50.00. 
Enamelled Hunting, for Ladies, : ; ‘ , 35.00 to 75.00. 

Gold English Watches, full Jeweled, ; - ‘ 40.00 to 85.00. 
Gold English Hunting Watches, full Jeweled, . ‘ 60.00.to 150.00. ‘ 
Silver Patent Lever Watches, as low as, . : 16.00. 
Silver Detached Levers, , ‘ ; i 14.00. A 
And ali other styles of Watches correspondingly low. 7 

& General Assortment of Diamond Work, Diamond Earrings, Pins, Finger 
and Crosses. Diamond Work made to Order. " 
JEWELRY. 

All Styles of Chains, Gold Seals, and Keys, Pure Gold Rings for Wedding } 
Gold Pens and Pencils, Gold Spectacles, Gold and Silver Thimbles, Bracelets, Eaqe 2 
and Pins. 

SILVER WARE, (Warranted Standard.) 

Silver Tea Sets, Pitchers, Silver Cups and Goblets, Spoons, Forks, Napkin WR wy, 
Pie Knives, Cake Knives and Forks, Sets of Knife, Fork, and Spoon for Children, ig 
Knives and Dessert Knives in cases, &c., &c. Watches and Jewelry exchanged. Ra, 

n 







REPAIRS. um 
All kinds of Watches repaired and warranted. 


SQUIRE, LANDER, & CO., 


No. 97 FULTON STREET, N.Y 
Near William Street. 
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M. W. DODDLD. 
PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 


NEW YORK CITY, 
l, in addition to his own Publications, a large aasortinen: BOOKS in ut 4 Various 


e most favorable terms. All orders by Mail or otherwise wii 


OGers for sale, at wholesale or reta: ! 
departinents of Literature, and on th 


: 
. be attended to with promptness, and the Goods forwarded agreeably to or 


peta) Warke ayshiichod } ], > tnrnd 
tmong the many valuable and interesting Works published by hun ave found 
*; Couriets Coxcorpancer to the Holy King’s Questions on tie Gospels in Harmors 
{ ‘Ore . en ° * 
a0 es. The best of all Commentaries. .---. $3 50 chronologically arranged in 189 Lessons, for 5 
or Schools and Bible classes . ; $0 25 


s Pasior’s Sketches. By Ichabod 8. Spencer, D.D. 
The ‘wel; th theusand, and one of the most re- ENS © 
: rkable ind useful books of the age ....-..-.- 1 00 beautiful illustrations... . ... naked sa L OU 

a ‘ »tism—Facts and Evidences on the Winter in Spitzbergen, from the German. By EH. 


. " . + . . ; _* 
Sovereigns of the Bible. By Fliza R. Sieele. With 


ged me Modes of Christian Baptism. By | _ Goodrich marae = ical rag he = 
c Taylor, F< ‘itor of Calmet’s Bible Dictionary, | Stories of Ancient Rome. By P. ve soar 7 
With 13 eng ravings illustrative of primitive 4 | The Finland Fomily. By birs. 5. I a rnwall 75 
modes of Bapti: B----+2e+ see eeeee cere cess scene 75 The Summer end Winter of the Soul. By Erskine ” 
The Friend of Ma ©; OF, @ Defence of the Penta- Neale, M.A. | ahlagass “dees canee-te enteeggar 75 
‘guch 26 the Prod ietion of Moses, and an Inspired | Sunday School Lyre. By Thomas Hastings. Per . 
Document, against be objections of Modern Scep- hundred ve sede nage ccenesceeees ereees 3 00 
deiam. By W.T.h “amilton, D.D....-2.+2e.022. 20 The Book that will Suit You; or, A Word for ; 
The Early Deve of Ey ‘sha. Translated from the | Every One. By Rev. Jas. Smith. 7th edition... 30 
German of F. W. Krum. ‘macher, author of the Last The Mourner Comforted. By Rev. T. Lape.. e tes 38 
Days of Flisita, dcc., dec. with an Introduction by A New Memoir of Hannah More, By Mrs, Helen 
Gardiner Spring, B.D. ... “sce sch stro ©, Bnew. > -2- > 200 + ~+>4 = he aga eye 1 
History of the Division of th ° Presbyterian Church. } What Now? A Present for Young Ladies. Ly 
f New York and New Rev. C. F. Deems ........ ; oh it) 


By a Committee of Synods¢ 
Jersey ..----++-- 


a 75 The Society of Friends: a Domestic Narrative, iilus- 
Lectures on Theology. 


fen y te Rev. John Dick, trating the peculiar Doctrines held by the Disci- 


D.D. The best edition in mark ¢ 2 Vols. 8vo.... 3.00) ples of George Fox. By Mrs. J. R. Greer, author 
Knapp’s Christian Theology, 1 vol. Deiccs once nes : of Quakerism, or The Story of My Life..... ... 75 
7 3 Exposition of the Apocalypse, in a series of Dis- 


Macknight om the Epistles, royal Svc ' 


Tur Works or Ganpiner Spaina, L “.D.:— courses. By Thomas Wickes, Pastor of Ist Con- 


tS) 
oS Ge 
oo 


First Things, 2 vols. 12mo. So wide, ¥ Known in gregational Church, Marietta, Ohio ........ 1 OO 
connection witir his views on Slaver, ‘°:*"**'*: 2 50| Letters toa Millenarian. By Rev. A. Williamson, 
The Attraction of the Cross, 1 vol. one. 1 3 Pastor of Presbyterian Church of Chester, N, J, 33 
The Mercy Seat, 1 vol. 1mo............. 1 2% The Path of Life. By Rev. Henry A. Rowland, 
The Glory of Christ, 2 vols. 8yo............ 3 00 | 18mo., 3d edition he's ead CEES E06 KE ede REbE Chek Ss) 
Tho First Woman, I8mo............-...... ‘771 30} Light in a Dark Alley. By Henry A. Rowland 
“harlotte Elizabeth's Complete Works, uniform a od CRenpten gee Youth, especially of Bible 
Ulwstrated edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with more tha ” |, “asses and Sabbath Schools. By John Ford... 30 
1,700 pages, most interesting and valuable reading © emmagne : a mndions Shady; and other Miscella- 
Also, 13 of her Works in separate vols, 18mo., each =; = By Alexander Vinet. Translated, with an 
Cumming’s Manual of Bible Evidence. A work _ Introduction, by Robert Turnbull......-...5.... 1% 
which bas no superior for adaptation to popular Gospel Studien. By Alexander Vinet, DD. With 
we, and as a text in Schools and Bible Classes .. oo; = Introduction by Robert Baird, D.D,.......... 1 00 
The Female Jesuit; or, The Spy in the Family. By , v inslow on Atonement. Experimental and Prac 
Mrs. S. Luke. A work of absorbing interest.... 75 , ical X ews of the Atonement. By Octavius 
A Sequel to the Female Jesuit. By Mrs. Luke.... 50 y. inslow, (> Re ROe Shas keine Madd + Ne eke a 50 
Jay's (Wm.) Family Prayers, neat 12mo edition... 75 | A Con. Mentary on the Book of Proverbs. By M: 
Psyehology and Anthropology. By Dr. F. A. Rauch. | ses Sty ‘art, lately Professor of Sacred Literature 
A work oecupying an eminent position among in the T, ‘ological Seminary at Andover, Mass... 1 25 
scholars, and as a text-book in literary institu- Journal and Letters of the Rey. Henry Martyn, D.D. 
tions .... EET ae +. | yi, 1 25 Edited by , tev. 3. Wilberforce, N.A., Rector of 
The Home Alta” By Rev. C. F. Deems ay \AERE.8 75 Briglestone .-.+* +++ tree eee eee cee ee cee eee 1 08 
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THE WORLD’S LACONICS, 


IN PROSE AND POETRY; 
Or, The Best Thoughts of the Best Authors, Ancient and Modern, Alphabetically and 
Topically arranged. 


By EVERARD BERKELY, with an Introduction by WM. B. SPRAGUE, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1. 


So far as we know, this is degidedly the best book of the kind in the whole of English, and we believe it may be 
tafely added, of the world’s Literature.— Hartford Daily Times. 

Pw inp rnas contains a mine of valuable sayings and sentiments from the great masters of language,— Christian 
ecate, 

This is by far the best book of Laconics ever published. It is a perfect storehouse of thought and truth, sparkling 
from beginning to end with the richest gems, gathered from the pages of the best authors of ancient and modern 
times.—NVew Lenden Daily Star. 

It contains a rich selection of great thoughts—thoughts which cannot die, for they have the principle of life in 
them.— Christian Observer. 

The labor and research necessary to make up such a volume as this must have been very great; but they are no! 
greater than the good judgment and taste displayed in the manner of its execution.— Cummings’ Evening Bulletin. 

It is a book where are enshrined the richest pearls, fished from the great ocean of thought.—Christian Intelligencer 

Here On every page sparkle the purest gems of those who have lived to enlighten, instruct, and benefit the world 
by their imperishable writings.— Daily State Register. 

This work seems to be carefully and skilfully combined, and gives us a great accumulation of the wisest things 
that have been produced by the wisest men.— Puritan Recorder. 

We regard it as an admirable addition to literature, and it must be invaluable to all writers.— Morning Express. 

, Almost any subject within the range of human thought is here presented in a brilliant and compact form.— 
Gristian Secretary. 

We have here a great range, embracing almost every Jeading subject, illuminated and warmed by some bright 
—, some exquisite sentiment, some pithy and striking saying of a noble mind in its best mood.— Banger Whig. 

N.B.— Any werk on the above list will be Sorwarded te erder by mail, on the receipt of the price annexed, and 15 pm 
tent. added te prepay postage ef book. ‘ 
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Single copy, onc year,... 81 00 

Five copies, - coe £OO 
(Tub of Eight, an extra copy ming be sent to the p 
of Tue Srupent, for either 1852 or 1853, will be se 
tage on Tus Srupenr to any post-office in the 


alfa cent a month, or 8X CENTS A TEAR. 


4 


N.B.—Editors and Podstmasters are authorized to obtair 


mn all subscriptions when one dollar is paid, or an extra copy of th 
¥"Sample numbers will be sent gratis, whea desired. 


prices. &¥ 


~ 


Che Opinions 


.cuers AND Otuers long acquaint 


i 
appreciated wherever it is known. 
lun Srupsnt is one of the most instrrctire month- 
es that we receive. Weare confident the Bi Kitor is doin 
tech zood."—Siran’s Elevator, Columbus. 0. 
‘The young readers inquire for Tuz Stupent as they 
once did for Peter Parley. Blessings on the man who can 
make a book that pleases children,”"—<?, Alhan’s Messen- 
rey, Vt 
“Calkins’ Student is empliaticaily the most thorough 
1d eff otive Ei lac: stional Periodicat extant, and has 
re toward the cause of education, than 
ty similar w rk W ich has been issued from the Ameri- 
Pr sa,"— Lansin ah urgh Gazette, N. Y. 
if you wou “. have your children intelligent 
, ling, take some good magazine, like ‘Tun 
, r i you may rely upon it that your money 
well spent.”"—J. B. 8., of Va. 
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you desire the * entertainme 


ove are oO 
Now if 


Publ } 
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‘rson wl 


“Ll with tl 


nt and instruction 


ADVANCE: 


Eight copies, one year, ... 86 00 
Fifteen coples, *‘ eee lO O90 


) forms the Club. Fora Club of Fifteen, a bound 
nt t the e one who forms the Club. 


United States, when paid quarterly or yearly i 


4 


in advance ce, is 


Please address all letters, post-parp, to N. A. CALKrns, 131 Nassau street, New York. 
in subscribers for Tus StcpeEnt, and are allowed 25 per cent 


work when they forward subscriptions at the Club 


Urtss 


Leal 


1e columns of Tus Strvupent, will show how 


of The 


“The Editor of Tur StupEnt devotes himself to his 
work with unwearied assiduity and researc! h, and brings 

| together in itan extent and varioty « f useful and eunter- 
aining poets r, which mi ikes J one of tl 1e very best peri- 

id PP nile 7 t. N. Y. 


“Tr te DENT is doing more ‘ied for onr school, then 
any or all other means of its kind.”—A. Porter, Fredo- 
nia, N. Y. 

“We like Tim Srvupsxt better and better by long 
acquaintance, and hail its monthly visits with delight. 
May it speed on its mission of love to earth's remot: 
corner, and its Editor long live to bless mahkind.”"—P. b, 
Potiarp, Henniker, N. H. 

“Tus Stupevr is the best thing I haye met with! for 
the entertainment and instruction of children.”"—J 4008 
N. Sessions, Starkeville, Geo. 


f similar notices which have been received for THE 


”? of its pages, please inclosg on 
N. A. CALKINS, 


181 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
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HOT CORN. 
-EADY—15,000 PRINTED IN ADVANCE OF PUBLI 
Hot Corn: Life Scenes in New York, Illustrated. 
LITTLE Pit MA@#@GIE. 
With 

> 


BY SOLON -R 


» tall corn is Waving o’er the mountain and g 
e sickle is reaping both the corn and the men; 
hild that was sleeping where the lamps dimly 
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of the most acceptable to the moral portion of the com- 
munity, ever published. It is a work of high tone, that 
must do good. The peculiar style of the author is as 
original as the tale of truth which he narrates. It is 
unlike that of any other author, and every page is full 
of fresh interest and thrilling narrative. . 
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Was crying, in the night, al alone. 
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1, and ra! e nil a temperance tale if has no equal. As such, we 
but the commencement of a series. 


? One, hope it May prove 

. ‘Pi - 9 ‘ 7 ar yr > ; ; pi » 7 7 

im the Vhere the chill rain was falling, sat the po r chi ld asleep, AS an expose of life among the poor in this city, it will be 

tmost ‘hare the lights nightly burning, city vigils help kee; read with deep and abiding interest in all parts of this 
he ith ‘ble xd and t h country. It is a work for the fireside of every family; 
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zy n Broadway. 
Appearance of Hot Corn. 
y Eaton—Julia Antrim. 
Drunken Man Killed by*a Omnibus, 
Bill Eaton sent to the Hospital. 
Phe Fi: Eaton s house b 
Three Golden Words. 
Hot Corn—First Interview with 
KK uy. 
A Shilling’s Worth of 
A Watehword. 
Wild Mag 
The — -Points—Dens where Human 
Beings Live. 
Wild M nate Home. 
House of Industry—Commence- 
ment of the Ragged School. 
tat-[lole—The Temperance Meet- 
ng—The Pledge—’Tis Done 
Reagan—Tom Nolan—His 
perance Address. 
Ring-Nosed Bill—Saaky Jo. 
The Pledge and a Kiss. 
The Temptation—The Pledge—James 
Reagan after the Pledge. 
‘he Conspiracy at Cale Jones’ 
cery. 
Tom Top—Snaky Jo—Ring-Nosed Bill, 
Old Angeline. 
Reagan Rescued by Maggie. 
His Second Fall. 
Tom Finds and Feeds Him. 
His Second Visit to the Temperance 
Meeting. 
Two-penny 
Elting. 
The Home of Little Katy. 
A Sad Tale and its Termination—“ Will 
he Come ¢ ts 
Wild Maggie’s Mother. 
Wild Maggie’s Father. 
Wild Maggie's Le‘ter. 
Death and his Victim. 
Greenwood, and the Rose Planted by 
a new-made Grave. 
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The Marriage—Thomas 
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oppurtunity to possess them, and many more like them, 


Tribune, but will rejoice to have the 


all complete and connected, in one handsyme volume, 
such as we now Offer. 
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other’s woes; 
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SONTENTS. 


Athalia, t Ss r Gir}. 

The Morgans 

Athalia’s Song. 

Her Home—Jeannette. 

The Blow and its Results, 

Charley Vale and Walter Morgan. 

The Trip to Lake George—Preparation 
—A New Bonnet. 


tle too many, and the Cat 


he win 


Death. 
Ww here we alt the De: ud find Rest ? 
Going “To Geta Drink.” 
Walter Morgan and 
Vale and Wife. 
Going to Savannah. 
The Ten Dollar Bill. 
Seeing is Believing. 
Athalia —_ less and Friendless. 
Life at » Five Points—Madalina, 
Rag P icker’s Daughter. 
Cow Bay and its Inhabitants. 
Tom and the Glass of Cold Water. 
* [ never Kiss any but those [ love. 
“ Our Trade,” said the Fiend. 
Pocket Picking. 
The P oor-house Hearse. 
Athalia, and the Home she found. 
Mrs. Laylor—Nannette. 
The Arts of Deception. 
Frank Barkley. 
The Little Peddler. 
The Exchange—Money for Rum— 
Health for Misery. 
Mr. Lovetree. 
Stella May. 
Savage, Civilized and Christian Nature. 
A Walk up Broadway. 
Mysterious Disappearance, 
The Legless Flower-seller. 
Visit to a Suspicious House. 
Agnes Brentuall and the Negro Wood- 
Sawyer. 
Phebe and her Bible. 
Girl Lost. 


Wife —Charley 


the 
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To a moral and. religious public; 
promote tempera 
than vice abound: 
to 


‘s Life Se 
respectfully commended by 


to all who would 
who would rather virtue 
to all who haveaheart to feel for 
all who would have their heartg 
rpathy for the afflictions of their fellow 
‘i >as depicted in this volume, are 


THE PUBLISHERS, 


nce ; to all see 


‘nes. 


tella 4‘ 
The Will. 
New Scenes and New ¢ 
Mrs. McTraversa. 
Visit to the Five Points, 

The os yme of Little Katy Deserted 
Mrs. I  Vriti. Who is she? 

A Woman Drunk in the Street. 
Little Katy’s Mother. 

De Vrai, and a Night Scer 

Agnes Brentnall. 

Spirit Mediums, 

How Agnes was Deceiv 
The Intelligence Office. 
Agnes’ Story. 

Mr. Lovetree’s Story 
Agnes finds her Mother, 
Mrs. De Vrai's Story. 
Sonzg—Will he Come? 
A Death-Bed Appeal 
Julia Autrim and other 
tunces, 

Penitentiary—t 
May. 

Stella May in her new Home. 

Julia Antrim’s Story. 

Names aud Characters for Life Scenes. 

Invitation to a Party. 

Going to be Married. 

Visit to Mra. De Vrai—Mrs, Meltrand— 
Agnes and Adaleta. 

* She is Gone !” 

The Death-bed—Little Sissee. 

The Wedding Party at Mrs. Morgan’s. 

Who is the Bride ?—The Double Mar- 
riage. 

Greenwood Cemetery—the Grave. 

“Tis the Last of Earth.” 

* Will he Come?” 

In the Dark Grave Sleeping—A Poem, 

A Veice from the Grave—A Poem, 

The Last Word. 


y and her Mother. 


. J + 
haracters, 


St 


Old Acquain. 


he Visit to Mrs 


The 


— price of this Book, elegantly bound in cloth, is 
1,25; gilt extra, 82,00. 


The demand for this book since publication has been 
punely surprising ; orders from all parts of the country 
come in with a rush, saying, “send us 500,” “send us 
100.” and so en. The Rev. Mr. Chapin, in a letter to the 


Publishers says, it is the great Temperance book of the 


age. 
Those, therefore, who wish to be supplied immediately, 


should send in their orders. 


DE WITT & DAVENPORT, Publishers, 


Nos. 160 and 162 Nassau St., N. 





THE NEW-YORK JOURNEYMEN 
SCA LE MABE R’S Co. 


MANUFACTURE EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Railroad, Warehouse, Hay, Floor, and Portable Platform, Bank, Gold and County 


SCALES, PATENT BALANCES, &c. 


WEIGHTS GRADU AT ED TO FOREIGN STANDARDS. 
Every Scale made by them is correct, and warranted not liable to get out of order. 
WEIREHIOUSE, 216 Peari-St. 
Manufactory, 39 Greene Street, New-York, 
Where every description of Scales may be obtained, and all orders promptly attended to, 
(Ss REPAIRING DONE AT SHORT NOTICE. 
Oct. *53. tf. JS. BRYDEN, J. ROBIDOUX, 


WPL LADELS PR Ewe 

115 = pe One 

BLEECKER ST. === Door from 

New-York, Kee = aes Wooster St. 
Fe. S. MERRITT’S 


LPALCPLASS CP COOSA LE2AAy Sig, 


This is the best Range in use for baking and boiling, andeit works with half the fuel that others use. Agr 
advantage is gained by passing the draft “direct from the fire to the bottom of the oven, and by having a 
chamber on the sy phon principle between the fire and the oven, which so regulates the heat that it baka 











all sides alike. This Range is heavier than any other of its size, of extra material, and sold only by the mz 
4 115 Bipes Ker Street, N. Y. . MERR 


gg G. SHEFFIELD, 
URBANA, OHIO, 


COMMISSION AGE IN Ty 


FOR THE 


Sale of Mechanical and Agricultural Machinery 


IN THE WESTERN AND SOUTH-WESTERN STATES. 


Anda such other Patented Articles 
As are suited to the wants of the Mississippi Valley. 
A business residence of sixteen years in the Western Srares, a very extended acquaintance in all of 


see a Western Cities, with the assistance of TravELixe AGeyts, will offer to Eastern Manufacturers 
atentees unusual facilities | through this Agency, 


BRIDGEWATER PAINT, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


BRIDGEWATHR PAIN ro MA A NUPACTURIN G Cl 


fue Company have now on hand a supply of this paint, general use as a covering at all exposed to the rain. 
which they offer to the public as the best article known for strongest testimonials of the virtues of this article from off 
roofs and outside work on houses, or for brick and wood work of the army, superintendents of railsroads, Insurance CoM} 
generally. They can confidently recommend it as the most nies, captains of vessels, painters, &c., may be seen, tog? 
perfect protection from sparks and cinders, and therefore ad- h specimens on tin, wood, canvass, &c., at the depot @ 
mirably adapted for decks of steamers, rail-road cars, buildings Con mp! any. For sale, dry in packages of 200 Ibs. and up¥” 
and bridges, tow-boats, &c. It renders any thing upom which a in kegs of 25, 50, and 100 Ibs., by 
i¢ is used perfectly water tight, and must therefore come into 

eb., 1858. R, BOGERT, General Agen 
125 PEARL AND 78 BEAVER STREET 















aL CF Bi, Be iit” SS 
PATENT CORN SHELLER! 


PATENTED JUNE 12, 1849, 
. This Sheller is pronounced by competent judges to be supe- This Machine bas met with the universal approbation of all 
to all others, as itis quite simple and durable in its con- classes of men wherever introduced. Jt was awarded the /irst 
yp, and shells the ear perfectly clean from end to end, premium,a heavy SILVER MEDAL, at the Great Fair of the 
ith great rapidity and ease. It separates the cob fram the Maryland Institute, held in Baltimore, October, 1850. 
der 1 ind is adapted to either hand or horse power, and capable It also received the highest premium which was awarded at 
. shelling from 30 to 40 bushels per hour. It has shelled a the great Agricultural State Fair of Pennsylvania, held at 
shel in a minute by hand power. Itruns aslight, with one Uarrishurg, October, 185]. Also at the State Fair of Kentucky, 
ant turn, as the common hand shellers. From the peculiar in 1852. trad, 
onstruction of the cylinder and springs, it will shell large and The Subscriber having purchased the Patent Right of the 
nall ears perfectly clean at the same moment, of either new above Sheller for allthe United States and Territories, will sell 
ded ¢ rold corn, an advantage not possessed by the multitude of Township, County or State rights, on reasonable terms. r 
UCU W, Bhellers in general use. With a very slight alteration it can bk. ROBINSON, 
B usily be converted into an excellent Apple or Root Grinder, Nov., 753, 12m. Greencastle, Franklin Co., Pa., Aug., 1853, 
. ’ 























a BRIGCS & VICKERE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Plain, Ornamental & Enameled Chamber Furniture, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
m Vos. 165 and 171 Christie Street, Vew-YVork. 


wish to purchase to call and judge for themselves. 
GEORGE BRIGGS, 
WM, VICKERE. 
N.B. Dealers supplied on liberal terms, and orders promptly 
attended to, Nov., ,03, ly. 


Jn offering, for the patronage of the public, goods of our own 

S make, we feel confident of that success which industry in busi- 
t. pess and an honesty of purpose, that offers only good and 
srrantable articles, always merits, simply asking of all who 


om, / PREPARED SUPER PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
hg BY THE UNION CHEMICAL WORKS, L. I 
it eka HOYT & CO. AGENTS, 


— Waos. 234 Water Street, and 122 Wrest Street, Corner of Dey St., New-York. 





AFertitizeR of the most approved quality, producing all up in bags of 160 Ibs,; barrels 250 lbs. each. Buyers will please 
be immediate effect of the best Peruvian Guano, with the ad- be particular to observe our brand upon each bag or barrel. 
antage of being much more lasting in the soil. Thoroughly Also for sale, American and Foreign Field and Garden Seeds, 
ested, and found to more than realize the expectations of all English Ray Grass, Foul Mendow Grassy fine mixed Lawn Grass, 
ose Who have already tried it. The best evidence of thisisthe White Clover, Osage, Orange, &c. 

igely increased demand this season over the past year. Put Noy., ’53, Ly. 


YBOM BEDST BEADS, 


nel COMSTOCK, BROMLEY % CO., 


ATLANTIC FOUNDRY, SOUTH BROOKLYN, 


Manufacture every description of Plain and Ornamental Iron Bedsteads, with particular regard to style, material and workmanship. 


ee Sales Room Wo. 95 Leonard St., Vew- York, 
ONE DOOR WEST OF BROADWAY. 


nal FOLDING BEDSTEADS OF ALL KINDS, 


acturers ' leaiy 2 , i 
Hotel, Hospital, Prison, Family, Servants’ and Children’s vermin, and are exceedingly durable, portable and convenient, 
O Orders to.any extent may be addressed to 


Bedsteads : reneral as: ent of Iron a 

ee alwayson hand. Also a genéral assortm ) COMSTOCK, BROMLEY & co. 
i"¢ These Bedsteads are superior to all other in point of No. 95 Leonard-st, 
teanliness, neatness and economy. They ace always,free from 


— 
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ANDREWS & JESUP, 


No. 70 PINE STREET, New-York, 
BCODRSRELISSBUor HeimBiRrowtaAweSo 

go FOR THE SALE OF ALL KINDS OF 

nce Com} 


a, “fiOOT TON ck WOOLLEN MACHINERY, 


depot o! . S IN DYE-WOODS, DYB-STUPFS 
vam MACHINIST’S TOOLS, LEATHER BEEPTING, &C.; BROKER E 
Par’ AND OILS. “ALSO, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN EVERY VARIETY OF 


MANUFACTURERS? ARTICLES. 





60 


» rain. 











f Y Ve ° 
v0. 15 times 
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UNION AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE'AND SEED STORE. 


RALPH & CQ., 
23 FUL TREET, Wew=-VYork. 
rtment « l and oo 


i, ane Py 
TOY | 
Offer f le ire d select assortm f ricultur riety. Bertilisers Per 
Hort \ural tn of Plow nd Castin 
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: ( L. ‘Dds 1) 


= : IZED IRON MANTELS. 
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ral 


\ Horse P , ihra 
Mills. Grain Cradles ‘ythes ar 
Mills, Root Cutters, Sat re Cut and 


Rakes, Hoes, May and Manure 


. oe YVawufacturers ef MORNE EE. 
- Mowing Machine; NER Es Hay, : One 
ter Agents for the sale of Wim. Liovey’s Patent Straw Cur, 


4 descriptive catalogue will be sent on applic 


eeparat 
Grain 


Stuffers 


ters 


kes and Dows, 
Shovels. ( LON by mail, 


MARBLEIZED 


COLUMNS, TABLE TOPS, &e.; &e. 





ICR. MARBLE €O. 
rt ig ae “lu 


<8 


Low J 
1 best fn 
* richness and deli- and is therefore more beantiful. 

i h th tion of acids or oi}s, ar 
likely to be injured or broken in tra: 
invited to examine the st 
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urate as to representation, i¢ sustains a higher 


public us g 
In addition, 
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loring, correctness of imitation, ar ‘ 
their articies by any that 
been offered. They h “ie testimony of numeron 
Builds aud othe heir va'ue, and rd 
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of a GOLi.D MEDAL, 
highest prize 
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largest an 
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actures. i 
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have yet 
Architec's, others are 


others 


j i@ award their correspor 

tute, and the 

of tl letropolitan \ll comm 
General Age 


ilst it Oct.. 753 


by the A r b 
Pr inane and 


New- York + 


ressed to the 


13 Broadway, 


uications may be ad 


ED PA, at the d 
t, JOHN RUSTON, ¢ 


Mechanics’ Institute, he'd at Washington. 
This 3 erial is In m anny re sp s superior t ur 


7 the, 


7S OW is 

’ WE: bom 

‘hw . ‘o 4 > 

uproved French this office vill be forwarded to any one desiring them, 
ELL & PERRY, 


rivalled . Gc ER, TRE, ee | 
Noy, 13-tf. 10. reaver sireet, Albany, N,} 


BELLS \ 


edaidttiih 


rrese 
pet 
G2 


(wre eq 
es ; 

Ing Subseribers offer for ag 
Turbine Water Wheel,” which they believe to be ur 
Cireulars and Tables relating | > same ! be obtained at 


a a> ; : ' 
vA. S a * 
‘% (tam, Se ee ee, a | ‘ im 
Tet LTT a u 1 oT a a 
id | 


a “le a 
lar subscribers manufacture wu 
stantiy on hand, Church, Factory, 


Lkeep con- at tone and workma:- 


Steam boat, 


this Foundry are superior in point of 
ship to those of any other in the Union. 
and School-louse We have !3 Gold and Silver Medals which hare beep 
from 10 lbs. to 4,000 awarded for the dest Bells. The patterns have been improved 
t approved hangings, upon for the past thirty years. Communications by mail will 

Establishment small Bells pass reevive prompt attention. Orders for Bells of any size can be 
¢ same process in manufacturing as filled as soon as received. 


Bells turned ou! 
Address; West Troy, N. Y., A. MENEBLY’S SONS. 


Hitchcock & Co., Agents, 116 Broadway, New-York. 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS FURNISHED, OF THE BEST DESCRIPTION 
GUNS, PISTOLS, AND CUTLERY. 
ALFRED WOODHAM. 


Locomotive, Plantation, } 
Bells, varying in 
lbs., with the mé 

it this 
through th 
ind we flatter ourselves that the 


welgnt 


Dee, 25 yl" 


se 


160 FULTOWV 
Oxr Doorn West or Broapway, 
NEW 
Sote Agent for KLEIN’S PATENT PRIMERS 
CARTRIDGES for Patsnt Negpnur Guns. 
Importer and Dealer in Guns, Pistols, and Rifles. 


Is constantly receiving from manufacturers a full assort- 
ment of the above articles, together with Westenholm’s and 
other makers of 

Bowie, Camp. Sportsmen’s and Pocket Knives; Powder 


AND 


S TREE T, 
opposITeE Sr. Pavr’s Crvrcn, 
YORK. 

English Percussion Caps, (from all the celebrated mak 
ers;) Baidwin’s and Ely’s Patent Gun wadding; Sport 
ing Implements, Fishing Tackle, &¢.: Colt’s Patent 
Pistels; Deringer’s celebrated Pistols: French Parlor 
Pistols and Caps. ‘ 

“PorteR’s” Patent Revolving and Repeating Rifles, toge- 
ther wiih all other kinds of Pistols, which he is offering 
at very low prices. 

fg Prompt and particular attention given to the filling 


of ordera. Dec. 6m. 


Flasks, Shot Pouches, and Belts; French, American and 


PATENT EXPANSION BITS. 


The above Cuts represent three sizes Parent Exranston Bits, when taken collectively form a complete set of 
Center Bits, which will bore any required diameter from } inch to 23 inehes, 

Tis set of Expansion Bits will perform all that 31 Orpinary Birs of 1-16 inch sizes can be made to, and al% 
cut numerous sizes between, saving half the expense. 

Aut Artists in Wood who have so frequently desired a Bit between the sizes of any in their set, will appreciate 
its value at sight, and all persons using bits will find them the great desideratum. 

The above Parent Expansion Birs can be obtained at the principal Hardware Storés in the City, and of the 
Patentee, C. L. Barnes, at his Manufactory, 27 Hamersiley Street, N. Y. 

OXF Town, County, and State Rights for sale. Apply to 


Agents Wanted. CHARLES L. BARNES, 
Dee. 12mo. Neo. 9 Cottnge Place, N.Y. 


~~ = 





ARTHUR'S HOME GAZETTE FOR 1854. 


CLUB PRICES REDUCED TO $81; 20 COPIES FOR 


Since the commencement of the HOME GAZETTE, now in its fourth vear, it has eon 
tinued to gain rapidly in public favor, until it has reached a cirevlation that is exceeded by 
very few papers in the United States. This fact, when it is remembered that the paper, from 
the beginning, assumed a high moral standard, is particularly gratifying, and sh: Ws that the 
promises of interest and excellence then made, have been fully kept. 

In pres nting their claims for 1854, the publishers have no new promises to make, nor 
sounding “attractions” to announce. In the past they have striven for the highest excellence, 
and they will not fail so to strive in the future. 

During the year 1854, T. S. Arruur, the editor, will publish 

TWO ORIGINAL NOUVELLETTE» 
in the columns of the Gazerre. One of these, entitled 
“THE ANGEL OF THE H<« JUSEHOLD,” 
will be commenced early in January, and continued through seven or eight numbers of the paper. 

In regard to the quality of the large amount of reading matter that weekly appears in 
the Home Gazetre, we know it to be rood. Its selection, from a vast amount of original and 

ther material, is made with the utmost care, and we know that its tendency is not only to 
strengthen the intellect, but to make better the heart. While puerility is shunned on the one 
side, dulness and mere fine writing are avoided on the other. The sensible, the instructive, 
nd the amusing, the editor endeavors to blend in just proportions. Being especially designed 
for family reading, NOTHING LOW, VULGAR, OR IMPURE, is permitted to find a place in its columns, 
Terms, in Advance. 
1 copy, per annum , | 8 copies, per annum, (and one to 
2 copies ‘ getter-up of club) 
3 “ 13 “ “ 
4 iy ‘ “ “ 

Thus it will be seen, that where a club of twenty unite, and take the “ Home Gazerre,” 
the price paid by each subseriber will only be $1 a year, while the getter-up of the club will 
receive a copy in addition for his trouble. 
are bee Send for Specimen numbers. 
bp mae Godey's Lady’s Book and Arthur's He me Gazefte will be sent one year for $3 50. 
ize can be Home Gazette and Home siagazine will he sent one year for $3 00, 

Post-office stamps may be sent for the fractional parts of a dollar. 


Address, T.S. ARTHUR & CO., No. 107 Walnut st., Philadelphia. 


RY, 


any, N.} 


TrT r Vr 
MONTHLY HOME GAZETTE. 

The choicest of the carefully-edited articles in the Home Gazerrs, are re-issued monthly, 
in the form of a maguzine, elezantly illustrated with steel and other engravings, under the title 
an] e mR 4 A pa > Ne 
f Artaur’s Home Macazine. Terms, $2 a year, or four copies for $5. See below. 


T. S. ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE 


gives over 900 large, double column octavo pages of choice reading matter in a year. Also, 





aim from 12 to 15 steel engravings, of a high order of excellence; besides from 150 to-200 fine 
ved mas wood engravings. 
gy; Sport "3 ? 
's Patent ALL ror $1 25 1n cLUBS or 4 suBscripERs. THE CHEAPEST MONTHLY MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD, 
*h Parlor 7 — : i : 

— No periodical in the United States has been more generally or more warmly commend- 


ed by the press than the *‘ Home Macazinr.” 
The third volume begins in January, 1854, and will contain a new moral story, by Mr 


; Anruvr, of considerable length, entitled “THE ANGEL OF THE HOUSEHOLD.” 
he filling = F. ? . : ~—ige 
ec, 6m. The Home Magazine and Godey’s Lady’s Book sent one year for 33 50. 
—_—— The January number will be ready by the first week in December. 
Send for Specimen numbers. They will be furnished free of charge. 
Terms, in Advance. 

1 copy, for one year - $2 00] 4 copies, for one year - - - #5 00 
and also : é ° > alu! - 

2 copies - - . - 300}12 “ and 1 togetter-up ofelub 15 00 


ppreciate Address, post-paid, T. S. ARTHUR & CO., 107 Walnut-st., Philadelphia, 
\d of the 


fies, toge- 
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PROSPECTUS FOR i854. 
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T T y , y % rsy . Try’ 
UNRIVALED ARRAY OF TALENT. 

The lroprietors of the Post, in again coming before the public, would return thanks for the generous patronage 
which has placed them far in advance of every other Literary Weekly in America. And, as the only suitable return 
for such free and Mearty support, their arrangements for 1554 have been made with a degree of liberality probably un. 
They have engaged as contributors for the ensuing year the 







equaled in the history of American newspaper literature. 
following brilliant array of talent and genius: 
MRS. SOUTHWORTH;: EMERSON BENNETT; MRS. DENISON ; 
GRACE GREENWOOD, AND FANNY FERN. 
In the first paper of January next, we design commencing an Original Novelet, written expressly for our eoltumns 
THE BRIDE OF THE WILDERNESS, 


BY EMERSON BENNETT, 
Author of “ Viola,” “‘ Clara Moreland,” * The Forged Will,” etc., etc. 








entitled 







This Novelet, by the popular Author of “ Clara Moreland,” we design following by another, called 


Phe > Wat! 
BY MRS. MARY A. DENASON, 
Author of “ Home Pictures,” “Gertrude Russell,” ete. 







We have also the promise of a number of 


Sketches by Grace Greenwood, 


Whose brilliant and versatile pen will be almost exclusively employed upon the Post and her own “ Little Pilgrim.” 
Mrs. Sovuruwortu—whose fascinating works are now being rapidly republished in England—also will maintain her 
vid and pleasant connection with the Post. The next story from her gifted pen will be entitled 


MIRIAM, THE AVENGER; OR, THE FATAL VOW, 


BY EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of “ The Curse of Clifton,” “The Lost Heiress,” ‘“‘ The Deserted Wife,” etc. 
And last—not least—we are authorized to announce a series of articles from one who has rapidly risen very high ia 
wpular favor. They will be entitled 


A Aew Sertes of Sketches, 
BY FANNY FERN, 
Author of “ Fern Leaves,” ete., ete. 











We expect to be able to commence the Sketches by Fanny Frrx—as well as the Series by Grace Graesnwoov—i 


the early numbers of the coming year. 
Engravings, Foreign Correspondence, Agricultural Articles, the News, Congressional Reports, the Markets, etc 








also shall be regularly given. 
ge” CHEAP POSTAGE.—The Postage on the Post to any part of the United States, when paid quarterly in a: 







vance, is only 26 cents a year. 





TERMS. 


The terms of the Post are Two Dollars a year, payable in advance. 








4 Copies - - - : : - - - $5 00 Per Annum. 
ous (And one to the getter upofthe Club) - 1000 
3.» . ‘ " - 1500 ‘ 
ee + _ fe - 20 00 i. 
The money for Clubs must always be sent in advance. Subscriptions may be sent at our risk. When the sum }s 





muwaye 






large, a draft should be procured, if possible—the cost of which may be deducted from the amount. Address, 


post-paid, 
DEACON & PETERSON, 


No. 66 South Third Street, Philadelphiu. 







Post, as a sample, can be accommodated by notify: 





Ge N. b.—Any person desirous of receiving a copy of Nu 
ing the publishers by letter, post-paid, 

eS To Eprrors.—Editora who give the above one insertion, or condense the material portions of it (the notices | 
jur terms), for their Zd@itortal columns, shall be entitled to an exchange, by sending us 4 







new contributions, an. 
marked copy of the paper containing the advertisement or notice 





CHILSON, michA aio & &0., 





374 it —— Shp 101 & 103 


BROADWAY, [eee ks BLACKSTONE sT,, 


ew vors. $F emus! S62 = yoston. 








AIR WARMING AND yea TLATERS "WAREHOUSES. 


—st +> 


CHILSON’S WORLD’S FAIR PRIZE MEDAL FURNACE, 2s recently improved and patented, is 
siapted to all classes of ‘publie and private buildings. 

After having been subjected for the past five years to the most severe practical tests, this Furnace is now mast 
favorably known, and extensively used throughout the United States and Canada. It possesses advantages 
worthy the attention of those in want of a FIRST-CLASS VENTILATING FURNACE ; is 2 powerful heater, 


rery durable, not liable to repairs, economical in the use of fuel, equally adapted for Anthracite, Bituminous Coa] 


or Wood, and is particularly approved for the quality of the warm air obtained—gpecial provision being 
made for the supply of a large amount of moderately warmed pure air, entirely free from the effeet 


of contact with red-hot iron. 
Also, five sizes of an IMPROVED PORTABLE FURNACE, superior to any thing of the kind ever before 


offerei—simple in its construction, compact in form, efficient in operation, and easily managed. Being entirely 
of cast iron (the pot lined with heavy soap-stone), is perfectly durable, and not liable to the escape of gases 
and smoke, which has ever been the objection to ordinary portable furnaces. 


Four sizes of Dr. CLARE’S VENTILATING SCHOOL STOVES, partieularily commended to the atiention 
of Sehool Committees, and others in want of apparatus for thoroughly and properly warming and ventilating 


schcol-rooms and halls. 
EMERSON’S PATENT VENTILATORS f all sizes, ani ventilating apparatus in every variety. A com- 


plete assortment of Iron, Bronzed, Plated, and Enameled Registers, and Hot Air Grates. 


Manufacturers of THE METROPOLITAN COOKING RANGE, «4 new and superior article, embracing all 
the modern improvements, combining beauty, utility, durability, snd economy, with perfect efficiency in 


operation. 
EVERY RANGE WARRANTED. 


wre ewe rr mrs oe 


AGENTS FOR THE 


Mirror Marble and Ae Pork Marbles Fron Mlancles 


OTHER WARES. 


NS Me 


to having opr apparatus in use in all parts of the country, with 


References 
the farnaces, and all information necessary for properly teagan. Hd, and ventilating p' 
may be gratnitously obtained br application to either of our ware 





MERRY'S MUSEUM AND PARLEY MAGAZINE FOR 152. 


RopertT MERRY renews his kind salutations to all his young friends, and hopes that the 
\lusEuM for 1854 will prove more interesting than ever before. 

&> His object in the MusEum is to furnish you with a great variety of useful information 
2 a great many subjects. He wishes you all to form a taste for good reading, a habit of 
orrect thinking, and a character that will make you useful and happy. 

(> Merry’s Museum for 1854 will contain as much reading matter as any other work of 
he kind—will be printed in the best style of the art—and contain more and richer embellish- 
vents than any other dollar magazine. 


COMMENDATORY NOTICES. 


“A general mint of knowledge, where the purest intel- | “Worth a thousand of the trashy periodicals which 
ectual metal is coined.”— Mobile Daily Advertiser. — will read if they have nothing better.”— Norwich 





“Deservedly the most popular work of the kind ever “ Deserving the patronage of every family.” 
\ublished.”— Oarolina Republican, L. Bacon, D, D. 
“TI know not where to look for a more valuable set of 

“Nearer to our standard of perfection than any other | pooks Their moral influence is deeidedly good” 
vork.”—Ohio CUipper. Rey. J. 8. Asport. 








TERMS. 
The subscription price of this Magazine, and also of the Mother's Magazine, is 


Ime Dollar a year, if in advance. One Dollar and Fifty Cents, if payment be delayed till 
he end of the year. Four copies, $3; seven copies, $5; and fifteen copies, $10. 

POSTAGE UPON EACH OF THE MAGAZINES, PAID QUARTERLY IN ADVANCE, at the office of de- 
wery, Six Cents a year, to any part of the United States. 


Address, 8. T. ALLEN & C O., 116 Nassau street, New York. 


CHE MOTHER'S MAGAZINE AND FAMILY MONITOR FOR 1854 


In entering upon their twenty-first volume, the conductors of this Magazine tender their 
banks to their numerous patrons for their generous co-operation. This is the oldest and most 
‘xtensively circulated work of the kind in this or any other country. It is designed to be a 
uedium of instruction on the subject of home education, to furnish matter of highest interest 
ind profit to all the members of the family circle, and especially to aid the Christian mother to 
rain up her child “in the way he should go,” maintaining evangelical religious principles as 
he basis of its teachings. 

As this Magazine receives its articles, almost without exception, original from the pen of our 
est writers, it has, as it deserves, a merit and standing above other periodicals made up of 
elections. 

CONTRIBUTORS. 
REY. ASA D. SMITH, D.D., REV. NICHOLAS MURRAY, D.D, REV. JOHN TODD, D. D., 
REV. JOHN M. KREBS, D. D., REY. JONATHAN BRACE, PROF. JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D, 
REV. JONATHAN B. OONDIT, D.D, BEY. J. N, DANFORTH, MBS. MLJZABETH PRENTISS 
REV. ISAAC FERRIS, D. D., PROF. D. H. ALLEN, D.D., MRS. ST. SIMON, 
BEV. ANSEL D, EDDY, D.D., REV. JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT, MRS. M. B. DOUBLEDAY, 
REV. GEORGE DUFFIELD, JR. REV. JOSEPH H. JONES, D.D., META LANDER. , 
REV, MANCIUS & HUTTON, D.D, REV. H. P. ARMS, 


This Magazinpiis issued.promptly every month, containing numerous fine engravings, and @ 
“Foper propertion of steel plates. No work of its class is equally rich in embellishments. 


COMMENDATORY NOTICES. 
“Tus Mornen’s Magazine AnD Famity Montror has 
lost none of tts origigal freshness or editorial ability. The 
resent list of contributors comprises names which we 
ave been accustomed to respect ; is filled with choice ar- 


Crue Mornzr’s Magaztne has gone into the hands of 
witerprising publishers, and we hav * a right to expect its 
ubure career will more than kee; 2d the former repu- 


r aa ae We cordially commend this ancient and popular periodica 
As a work for ladies, dnd for the f nt ©“. has no superior, Nagra Gens akpeuth —- 


nd we are ciad to see it flourish --\ FY. Hoangeliat, | ald, Hartford, Ct 
TERMS. ° 
Oce Dollar a year in advance Postage 6 cents a yeas. 


Address, S. T. ALLEN & CO, 116 Nassau street, New York 


| 
ation ofthe work, for ftiterest, # © tcUuses, and utility. | ticles, promotive of the interests of Christian education. 
} 
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MERCHANTS MAGAZINE & COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


ESTABLISHED JULY, 1889. 


BY FREEMAN HUNT, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


PUBLISHED 


MONTHLY. 


At 142 Fulton Street, New York,---At Five Dollars per annum. 


The Merchants’s Magazine and Commercial Review is devoted to.Trade, Commerce, and 


Navigation— Banking, Currency, anf Finance—Mercantile and Maritime Law—Fire, 


Marine and Life Insuranee—Ocean and Inland Navigation—Nautical Intelligence—In- 


ternal Improvements, ‘inelud@ing Canals, Railways, and Plank Roads—Rivers and 


Harbors,and in general all subjects involving the great Commercial and Industrial 


Interests of the Country and the World. 


It has ever been the constant aim,and untiring effort 
of the Editor and Proprietor to make the Work at once 
a journal of the latest Commercial Intelligence, and a 
standard library of reference on all topics of trade, not 
less indispensable to the Statesman, Political Econ- 
omist, Jurist, Financier, Banker, Broker, Ship Master, 
Ship Builder, Mechanic and Manufacturer, than to the 
Merchant and Business Man; and from the necessarily 
comprehensive range of its discussions and its Statistics, 
taking in, as it does, every subject in the wide field of 
Commerce, the pages of the Magazine will always be 
found to embedy a vast fund of Knowledge for the 
Farmer, also—for the Cotton Planter of the South, and 
the Grain Grower of the North. 

The Editor and Proprietor has endeavored to infuse 
into his Magazine a national spirit and character, by 
securing the aid of able correspondents in all parts of 
our wide spread Republic, and by exhibiting the re- 
sources of every State and Territory of the Union. On 
mooted points in political economy, banking, and the 
principles of trade, he has freely admitted articles advo- 
cating antagonistic doctrines and opinions ; and, while it 
is his great aim to exhibit facts, and embedy the scientific 
and practical operations of Commerce, the Magazine will 
be ever open to the free and fair discussien ef every 
subjegt legitimately falling within its general scope and 
its original design. 

The number for December, 1853, completed the TWEN- 
TY-NINTH semi-annual volume of the Merchants’ Mag- 
ize, The work bas been enlarged nearly one half 
since its commencement in July, 1830,. and each 
volume now contains nearly Eight Hundred octavo 
pages. A few cemplete sets of the Magazine may be 
had at the publisher’s office, 142 Fulton Street, New 
York, neatly and substantially bound, for two dollars 
and a half per volume, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF PaRis, 
Paris, 26 December, 1850, 
Ma. Freeman Hunt, 


Sirn:—The Chamber of Commerce of Paris, having 
bad oceasion to consult the Magazine which you have 
Published for so many years past, could not but fully 
appreciate its great merit. It has remarked the sus- 
tained zeal and care with which you have brought 
together in its pages, statistical matter of the highest 
interest, as well as disquisitions of the utmost importance 
and utility ; and the Chamber knows no better way of 


testifying its appreciation of your work, than by subscrib- 
ing for the Magazine for its Library. The Treasurer has 
been directed to charge one of our correspondents in New 
York with this duty, and also to forward to you this 
letter, which we conclude, Sir, by offering yeu the assur- 
ance ef our highest consideration. 

LEGENTIL, President of the Chamber. 


Horack Say, Sec’y. 


At a stated meeting of the Philadelphia Board of 
Trade, held on Monday eyening, April 21st, 1851, the 
following resolntiens were adopted, without a dissenting 
voice: 

ResoL_vgsp, That the Board of Trade, viewing the im- 
portance of a publication, which condenses in an attrac- 
tive and enduring form, general information and statis- 
tics relating to the commercial and industrial pursuits 
of our country, venture to recommend ‘Hunt's Mer- 
chants’ Magazine and Commercial. Review,” as posses- 
sing these requisites in am eminent degree, and trust 
their fellow citizens may be induced to encourage 
FREEMAN Hunt, Esq.., in his arduous labors, by becom- 
ing subscribers to his periodical. , 

RESOLYED, That a copy of the foregoing Resolution 
be furnished Mr, Hunt, by the Gocestay of the Board, 

THOS. P. PE, President. 

C. C, Cuitps, Sec’y. 


CINCINNATI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
February 4th, 1851. 


At a meeting of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, 
February 4th, 1851, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 

RgsoLvep, That Hunt’s Mercwants’ MAGAZINE AND 
CoMMERCIAL Review, is a work of great interest and 
utility, and is signally adapted to inform the Merchants 
upon the numerous facts relative to the foreign and inter 
= trade of the Country, its manufactures and 
tural statistics; and that the thanks of the mercantile 
community are due to its editor, FRBEMAN sb Esq., 
for the industry and ability with he has conducted it for 
so many years. 

RESOLVED, That we recommend its more general cir- 
culation, and that a copy of these resolutions be forwarded 


to Mr. Hunt. 
: Ricnarp Smita, Sec’y, 








AMERICAN RATLWAY GUIDE. 


CIRCULATION, 28000 MONTHLY. 


BHST MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISING EXTANT. 


January Number---with 2 new Bailway Map. 


The “ American Railway Guide” is the only work of 
the kind which contains information for all sections of 
the United States and and in every respect isa 
eomp!'ete and aceuraté hend-book for the traveller. 

B sides the Routes, Distances, Fares, and time of start- 
im id arrival of Trains, the work furnishes in a con- 


Subscription $1 per annum, 
hamdred copies, Published by 


Single eopies 124 cents. 


densed form or in notes, @ great amount ef informatics 
respecting Steamboat, Canal and Stage Routes connecting 
with the several Railroads. 

It is issued on the first of every month, and is always 
thoroughly corrected from official information to date of 
publication. 


Agents supplied of $7 per 


DINSMORE & CO.. 


Ne. 0 Spruce Street, New York. 


< 
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GOODIE 


Few are prebably aware to what perfection the MB- 
LODEON has arrived. instrument invented and 
patented by H. N. GOODMAN of Naw Haven, Ct, and 
manufactured exclusively by Goopman & Barpwin of 
that place, has qualities which secure for it a just prefer- 
ence over every thing else of the Melodeon kind, either 
for church or parlor. 

Two rows ef Keys are combined with two or more seta 
of Reeds, with Coupler, Swells, &c., in such a manner as 
to secure those peculiar effects which those familiar with 
large organs well know can only be produced with more 
than one Rowor Bank of Keys. This kind stands repre- 
sented in the above cut. All varieties of the Carnart 
Patent Mutoproy, sre aleo manufactured by us. 

In sweetness and purity of tone as well as strength and 


PATENT, 


volume, and promptness of the touch, these /nstruments 
are unsurpassed, and Mesers. G. & B. congratulate them- 
selves on giving complete satisfaction in filling orders 
from abroad,—warranting the purchaser as good an 
instrument as if personally present.—either at whole- 
sale or retail. 


Liberal discount to the Trade, Prices as follews, to wit: 


No. 5 Octave, Scroll Legs, 75.00 
= = Piano Style, . .. - 100,00 
Extra, . A ‘ 115.00 
Piano Style, . : 130.00 
- ag i : 150.0€ 

2 Stops, Single Keys, . . 150.00 
= oodman’s Patent, 200.08 
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TEE BEST MAGA SBZIN EZ. 


TES BOLECRIC MAGAZINE 


OF 


FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


In literary merit and sterling worth, is without question 
the best magazine published. It is such, because it com- 
prises, in a moderate compass and convenient form, the 
excellences—the choicest articles, the cream, so to speak, 
of all the leading Foreign Quarterlies and Magazines, and 
the uctions of theirmost gifted pens. In this respect, 
the Eclectic has a decided advantage over all other maga- 
zines. Omitting articles of mere local interest and 
minor importance to the American Reader, its pages offer 
te its patrons a large amount of literary wealth, of per- 
manent value, at a small price. 

The Kelecticis published in monthly numbers of 144 


pages each, making three large volumes a year and nearly 
1800 pages, richly embellished with twelve splendid 
portraits of distinguished persons or historical subjects. 
The price is $6 per year. The January number begins 
anew volume. Now is agood time tosubscribe. Orders 
forthe work are solicited. It will be sent promptly by 
mail te all who order it. Address 


WwW. HH. BIDWELL, 
120 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL. 


Steam Navigation, Commerce, Mining and Manufactures. 





ESTABLISHED 1831. 





HENRY V. POOR, 


“@DITOR. 


Published at 9 Spruce Street, N. Y. at $5.00 per annum in advance. 


BY JOHN H. SCHULTZ 


~ 


This Journal, whieh has attained its twenty-second 
year, is now taken by nearly every Railway Company 
and Engineer of repute in the United States, as well as 
by those Manufacturers who furnish equipments for the 
eperation of Railways, and Contractors who are perffia- 
nently engaged in the construction of public works. It 
has also an extensive circulation among the leading eap- 
italists of Great Britain, France and Germany, who 
invest in American Securities, and by the same class of 
people and their agents, ia this country, ‘That it was 
started at Qn early period in railway-history, and has 
risen, entirely dependent upon its own resources, to be 
eonsidered as an authority, upon railway matters, in this 
aad other countries, which is looked to by capitalists for 
a guide in their investments in railway securities, is the 
best poasible evidence of the ability and disinterestedness 
with whieh it has been conducted, and the reliability 
which has characterised its information. It is daily 
receiving large accessions to its subscription list, and its 
advertising eolumns are resorted to by all inventors of 
improvements in railway equipments, who wish them 
introduced to the notice of the public in a way to com- 
mand the attention of those peculiarly interested in their 
immediate adoption. > 


The American Railroad Journal 


Is devoted principally to the dissemination of racTs con- 
nected with Railways generally, and their proper con- 
struction, equipment and operation; also, to the discus- 
tiog of the merits of newly proposed Jines, and the 
management of old ones, as set forth by their reporte 
and exhibits, 





& CO. 


The Deperiment of Machinery and Mechan 
ical Engineering 


isunder the direction of MR. ZERAH COLBURN, the 
well known author of the only American work on the 
Locomotive, and one of the best practical mechanies te 
the United States. 


The Law Depertment 


Will eontinue under the, direction of MR. FRANCIS Q. 
DORR, whose management of it during the last year bas 
commanded universal approval. In the 


(feneral Department of Ratlwagy and Com- 
merciak Intelligence, 


MR. HENRY V. POOR, the principal Editor, will have 
the aid of competent and intelligent assistants to render 
the Journal the most reliable medium of intelligenee, om 
all subjects of which it treats, to all who have oceasion to 
consult its pages. It will be seen that the AMBRI@AN 
RalLR0AD JOURNAL commences the year 1854 with 
offering more attractions than it has ever possessed here- 
toforé. Its STOCK LIST, whith istiow worth the priee ef 
subscription, will be eplarged to inelude bonds, &c., of all 
the roads in the country. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor, 


H. V. POOR, 


9 Spruce Street, New York. 





New York and New Haven Railroad. 


WINTER ARRANGEMENT—1853--4. 


COMMENCING NOVEMBER 7, 1858. 


TRAINS FROM NEW YORK. 

For New Haven—Accommodation—At 7 and 12 M. 
and410 and 5 P.M. 

Express—At 8 A,M.,3and4P.M, The 8 A. M train 
stops at Stamford and Bridgeport; the 3 P. M. at Stam- 
ford, Norwalk and Bridgeport; the 4 P. M. at Stamford 
and Bridgeport. <=8x2 SOUR: f 

For Port Chester—Special Accommodation Trains—At 
$15 A.M. and 6 15 P. M. 

For Boston, via Hartford, Springfield, Worcester— 
Reseda At 8 A M.and4P.M. Dine and sup at Spring- 
e 


For Connectieut River and Vermont Railroads, and 
Montreal—Express—At8 A.M. Dineat Springfield. 

Por Accommodation Trains of the New Haven, Hart- 
ford and Springfield Railroads— At 12 M. 

For Canal R. R.—At 8 A.M, and 12 M. 

For New Haven and New London Railroad---Express at 
8 A, M. to New London, Norwich, Stonington and Provi- 
dence, and 3P. M. to New London only. 


For Housatonic and Naugatuck R. R.---Exprese—At 8 
4.M. and3P. M. 

For Danbury and Norwalk R, R.---Aecommodation---At 
7 A. M., and Express at 3 P. BM. 


TRAINS TO NEW YORK. 


From New Haven---Accommodation—-At 5 30, 6 45, 9 35 
P. M., and 4 P. M, 

Express—At | 10 and 325 P. M. ae: 

From Bridgeport and Port Chester--Speeial Aesommo- 
dation Trains from Bridgeport -At 5 20 A. M.; from 
Port Chester, at 530 A. M.,and350 P.M. 

See large bill of advertisement at the Station Houses 
and Hotels. 


GEO. W. WHISTLER, Jr., Superintendent. 
Vice Pres’ts and Supt.’s Office, 37 Canal Street, N. Y. 
Ass’t Supt.’s Offiee, Station House, New Haven, 


THE BEST WERKLY PAPER. 


SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS. 


It is over sixteen years since the projectors of. the 


‘** Daily Sun” conceived the idea of furnishing the country 
population with such a weekly newspaperas should suit 


cS, fr fe G4rcs r 5) {I 
rHE “PEOPL 


LOUND TO 


NO TIES OF PARTY, AND 


not only the man of business, but be 
visitor to every family circle. 


Emphatically 


ALL SUBJECTS, 


The year 1836 gave birth to the first number of 





The first cheap country newspaper ever seen. Although 
followed by a host of imitators, its course has been on- 
ward, until the present time; it has a subscription list 
of many thousand subscribers. The elements of its suc- 
eess have been the regularity with which is mailed, and 
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the entire freedom of its columns from lengthy adver- 
tisements, long continuous tales,or any objectionable 
matter. Backed, as it és, by all the immense resources 
of the Sun Establishment, whose 


Monster Steam Presses 


Chronicle the events of life to néarly one hundred thou- 
sand daily readers, much of the talent, labor and outlay 
to obtain the most reliable intelligetice, is thrown into the 
weekly issue; thus insuring not only the occurrences of 


every part of the worid, as they are collected by the 
united aid of steam, lightning, and private observations, 
but a mass of 


Original Correspondence, Good Tales, Inventions, Prices Current, Markets, 


Recipes, &c., &c. 


Unobtainable by less extensive opportunities. Encouraged by past successes, the Propriet 


commences the New 


Year—1854—by giving in each number 


PICTORIAL EMBELLISHMENTS, 


Executed in the first style of Art, while the subscription pric@—payable in advance—will be but 


ONE DODTGTLAR A YHAR. 


Or where more than one copy is ordered the following are the 


CLUB 


Club ‘of 6 Copies, 
Club of 13 Copies, 
Club of 20 Copies, 


RATES. 


“The Weekly Sun” for 1854, will most emphatically prove an 


ILLUSTRATED NEWS 


Invaluable for amusement, reference and instruction. 
All subscriptions should be sent by mail direct to the 
Publisher, as no travelling agents are employed. 

Any person may obtain the paper by simply enclosing 
one dollar in a letter, writing in it his name and the name 


WORLD, 


Ui Thnk 


of the nearest Post Office, and of the County and State 
where he resides, and directing it to “‘ Moses 8S. Bgac#, 
Sun Orrice, New Yorx.” 

Specimen copies sent gratis to Postmasters whe 
desired. 


MOSES S. BEACH, Publisher. 


Sole Proprieto: of the Sun Establishment, cor. Nassau & Fulton Sts., N. Y. 
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DAVID LANRETH’S 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 


IMPLEMENT AND SEED WAREHOUSE. 
Removed to No. 23 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, between CHESTNUT and MARKET Sts. 


THE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR SALE AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 
GARDEN, GRASS, FIELD AND FLOWER SEEDS. 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL, 
RURAL AND BOTANICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Implement and. Seed Catalogues, Gandreth’s Rural Register and Almanac, furnished gratis 
upon personal or pre-paid application. 


Oct. 53, 8m. 2572. 


+ 


| Feber D. LANDRETH, Philadelphia. 
Hay Presses. 


HE Subscriber will farnish to order his celebrated Presses for pressing Hay, Tobacco, Oil, &c, The Presses may be oper- 
ated by hand, or horse, or steam-power. They are the cheapest, simplest, and most effective machines ever built. They 
Shave been in use ten years, and thousands have been sojd, and satisfaction given. Prices vary according to size, 
nor, dott. S. W. BULLOCK, 208 Broadway, New-York. 


Tobacco Presses. 


)ULLOCK’S Celebrated Progressive Power Tobacco Presses for all the various purposes in manufactur ng Tebac 
bad on application to the subscriber, or at the office of the ** American Artisan.” 
These machines are far superior to the Screw Press, every way, one man being sufficient to work the la: 


pies time than ten men can work the screw press of equal power. 
S. W. BULLOCK, Patentee, 208 Broadway. 


nov. Datf. 
Cotton Presses. 


This is an article got up expressly to suit the 


‘?, can be 


rgest press in much 


)ULLOCKS Improved Progressive Power Cotton Press, for plantation use. 


) cotton planters, by a man who has had mach experience in manufacturing and using cotton presses upon the Southern 


lantations, and knows what is required to do the work, and the character of the people who have to use them. These presses 
re made both stationary and portable, to work by hand or horse power, and make bales of any requiréd size or weight. 


Apply at the office of the American Artisan, or to the Patentee, y ‘ : aa 
S. W. BULLOCK, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


nov.’53tf. 
Oil Presses. 


NULLOCK’S Self-Operating Progressive Power Oil Presses. The Inventor of this Press has spent much time and money 
in bringing it to its present state of perfection, but he can now challenge the world to bring ont anything to compare 
ithit, It needs only to be seen to be approved. But to those who cannot see it, [ will mention a few of its advantages, viz : 
irst—It is much more easily set than any other Press, as all the work is done from one floor, and without stepping upon 
tools or benches, Second—One man can aitend to a dozen after they are set. Third—They keep up a continual and steadily 
ncreasing pressure or force ypon the oil cake, or stearine, day and night, and when properly arranged and set, will run all 
zht, without any attention “whatever, and prodgice the desired result. Fourth—The oil and the stearine both, are much 
eller (from the same stock) than from any other press, on account of the continual increasing pressure that it has, without at 
ny time going beyond what it should have; this alone, is a great desideratum. fn the manufacture of candles, it has no equal 
Sa hot press or a taut press; one man being able to do what, with other presses, requires a steam engine to do. For further 
bformation, or for presses, apply at the American Artisan office, or to the Patentee, 
S. W. BULLOCK, 208 Broadway. 
N. B.—Wanted, a partner to assist in manufacturing and putting up these presses; must have a few hundred dollars to in- 
tst, to secure an interest, Apply as above. Nov. ’S3tf. 


Dry Goods Baling Presses. 


QULLOCK’S Patent, s powerful, light, handy article, suitable for factories and jobbing stores, for sal: 
office of the American Artisan, or to the Patentee, . " i : 
nov, 53tf. S. W. BULLOCK, 205 Broadway. 
—-——-= -_- —_—— —- ——— 8 eee ——— re ~ - - a —_-_-—-- -- — ——— - - -— ——— ~_ --—_— 
Quartz Crushing Machinery. 
))VARTZ, CRUSHING MACHINERY of the very best kind ever introduced to the notice cf the public, can be seen on appli- 
cation tothe subscriber, where all infermation upon the subject will be given. ; 
nov.’53tf. S. W. BULLOCK, 208 Broadwyy. 
PATENTS, INVENTIONS, &c. 
4. H. BAILEY, Agent for the procuring and sale of Patent | 
Rights for this country, Great Britain and the Continent. 
MECHANICAL DRAWINGS. 


Mechanical and Architectural Drawings executed in all kinds | 
of Perspective, with tch and at moderate prices, Office, | 
Tryon Row, No. 5, opposite City Hall, May 29—tf. 


low. Apply at the 





AMERICAN 


POLYTECHNIC JOURNAL 


OF THE 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS, 


»o BULLETIN OF 


THE 


PATENT OFFICE. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


rmpreheuding many arts as ite name (Poly- 
has just completed its first year: In it are to- 
be found nd Essays upon some of the most impor- 
tant industrial interests of the country ; the great staples of 
Cotton and Sugar have received a share of attention, and the 
manufactures of fron and Wood have been duly noticed. That 
interesting subject of Rlectro-Mechanics bas been fully dis- 
cussed, and a the entire decisions of the Supreme 
Court in Patent cases reported, as well as dis:ussions upon 
Patent Law. The Patents of the current year have been fully 
reported and illustrated by engraved diagrams, forming a com.- 
plete exposé of the Patent Office for the past year. 

The coming year the above subjects will receive additiona! 
attention ; besides, which reports will be published upon the 
industry of Europe, for which purpose one of the editors has 
taken up his residence in Paris; We shall be able, therefore, 
to give the earliest accounts in al! matters pertaining to the 
Arts and [Industry ef the World. 

This work contains, the present year, the enormous amount 


I'his Journal, « 
technic) i 


nplies, 


Statisties 


digest o! 


of 640 illustrations; and arrangements bave been made aq 
further to increase its usefulness and add to its value. 

It is believed that the American Polytechnic Journal is nog 
second to no other work of the kind published, for reliabje 
information and authority on mechanical points. It is affordeg 
atthe low price of THREE DOLLARS per annum to snp 
seribers, whichis cheaper than any othér work of equal map 
nitude, of a scientific character, in the world: ; 

An early subscription for the comimg year is solicited, is 
order to regulate the tize of the edition, and to ensure the 
obtaining the first numbers. Copies of the last year ean be 
had at the publication office, No. 6 Wall Street, for three 
dollars, or bound in two volumes for three dollars and {ify 
cents, To Clubs and eanvassers a liberal discount will be 
made. All orders should be addressed to 


J.J. GREENOUGH, 
Jan, 3t No. 6 Wali St., N.Y. 


THE NEW YORK MUSICAL REVIEW, 


AND 


CHORAL. 


is the cheapest aad best Musical Paper in the world. This 
Journal, (which has heretofore been published monthly) com- 
mences its fifth year in January next, and thenceforward will 
be published every two weeks—on every other Thursday; 
thereby giving more than twice as much matter without anv 
incréase in price: Each number contains sixteen quarto 
pages, four of which are new music, consisting of Glees, Hymn 
Tunes, Chanis, Anthems, Dedication and Holiday pieces, and, 
in short, every variety of music adapted to purposes of 
religious worship, to publie occasions and to the home circle: 
all of which will be of a practical character and such as can be 
sung by persons of ordinary musical attainments: In the 
editorial department of the Review are engaged (in addition 
to Mr. Cady, the former editor,) gentlemen of the highest 
talent and ripest musical experience, among whom are GeorGe 
F. Root, Wu. B. Brapgscry, THomas Hastinee, and 
LOWELL Mason; and its cirele of correspondence, home and 
foreign, is complete: The Revwirw will also be a regular 
medium for the announcement of new musical publications 
by all the leading publishing houses in the Union. The sub- 


ADVOCATE, 


seription list of this paper is now larger than that of an 
similar journal in the world. and the new arrangements, res 
dering it the cheapest as well (it is hoped) the most valuab 
musical paper ever publishhd, must largely increase its already 
unparalleled circulation. 


TERMS .—One dollar per ennun, or six copies for je 
dollars, alwavain adv nce. 


tS" The music alone in « volume would eost over five 
dol arsin the usual form: Besides this, there wl’ be a 
immense amount of musical news, essays. ¢criticiem, instrac- 
tion, &«., &e., all for only one dollar. FE-very one feelings 
particle of interest in the cause of music will surely subscribe. 

Specimen numbers sent on receipt of two letter postage 
stamps. Address, (always post-paid,) 


MASON BROTHERS, 


Jan. 3 times. 23 BARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


‘ 1a ve 
PROSPLrYrTEcCcTUs 
OF 


THE 


INDEPENDENT. 


Volume Sitth---1854. 


This well-knewn and widely circulated Journal, conducted 
by Pastors of Congregational Churches in New Yerk and 
vicinity, has nearly completed its fifth year. 

In addition te the regular editerial corps, Rey. G. B. Cuz- 
ver, D. D. (C.), Rev. Uexry Warp Bercusr, (*), Mes. 
Haragier E. Beecuer Strown, (H. E. B. 8,), Rev. ©. L. 
Brace, (C. L.), and “ Minxiz Mrrtue,’’ (M. M.), are stated 
contributers, engaged to write weekly. and will be assisted 
by mest able Cerrespondents at home and abroad, who wil! 
do all in their power to make this journal an intcresting 


RELIGIOUS AND FAMILY PAPER, 
The editors are, initruth, © dependent’ having fall and <o/: 
-ontrol of the eolummns of ibe paper. 

Terms.— /wo dollare per annian, if paid siriet- 
ly in advaner 
=” Clergymer 


p Agents, 
re solicited 


our cir- 


und Postmasters are authorized 
eng*ge in the work of extending 


z 


- 
and 


culation,—Pifty cents commission ov each new subseriber wit 
be allowed them. 

Any person wishing to subseribe, will please enclose in # 
envelope TWO DOLLARS, and aduress 


Publisher of the Independent, 
NO. 10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORE, 


so sent will be considered #! 
Ist of Janusty 
bers of fhe 


prepaying postage; and mioney 
our rik. Subscriptions forwarded before the 
next, will entitle subscribers to the remaining num 
present volume, free of charge. 


The paper will be sent in exchange for one year {9 
any nowspuper or monthly periodical that sill pr 
this Prospectus, including this notece. 


New Yorg, Jan. 1, 1864. 
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ALSO LOCKS FOR 


Safes, Prisons, Stores, 
: Ships, Dwellings, 


g & GREAT VARIETY 0} ; 
: BOLTS & DOOR KNOBS, 
| SILVER PLATED, 
PORCELAIN, MINERAL, 
BRASS, GLASS; &c. 


ES PAGHEOLETTS 


French W indows. 


sar 3 A. TE* ES 55, “a 


Tron Doors and Chests, made 
to order. 


SILVER PLATI NG. 


: an & NEWELL, 


589 Rroadway, 
NEWscVORK; 


Parautoptic Powder Proof 
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4 Of different ages; the greater part of them bred on the 
farm of Thomas P. Remington, Esq. Many of the Short-Horns 
are descendants of the herd of the late Mr. Bates, of Kirk- 
eamingon, England, juetly celebrated as one of the best 


Clover or Timothy Seed 
Harvester. 


JEPTHA A. WAGNER, inventor and proprietor of the 
WHEAT HARVESTER, THRESHER and CLEANER, the 
Clover, Timothy other Grass Seed Harvesters, & the Clover and 
other Grass Seed Huller and Cleaner, offers te the publie this 
Machine, which is suited, by a change of its parts, to all these 
kinds of work, and with the aid of one horse anda boy it will 
harvest from § to 12 acres a day, mowing, raking, drawing, 
breaking, and threshing the heads from the stalks, all at the 
same time. Warranted, if properly managed. 

Rights for States and Counties for sale on favorable terms, 
also the right to manufacture the same. Apply by letter to 
the above, 137 Madisen Street, N. Y., and Pultney, Steuben 
County, N. Y. 

[= The Wheat Harvester is aleo applicable to Barley, Rye, 
Oats, and Rice. Jan. 54tf 





RASPBERRY PLANTS ~ 


Of the Pure Red (or North River)” Antwerp stock stock FOR 
SALE. 
The Plants are all warranted pure, and in a thrifty condition 
by mail will be promptly attended te, 
NATHANIEL HALLOCK 
Mirttos, Ulster ¢ ‘ounty, N.Y. 


éirders 


dun. |. 3b. 


Improved Short-horn and Alderney Cattle, 


ne most scientific breeders of the age. The Alteteeys have 
been bred directly from the best imported Stock. The Oews 
zre unrivalled Milchers. Apply to 


AARON CLEMENT, Agent 


for the purchase and sale of improved Stock, &c., 


Sept. tf. 


Cedar Street, above Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 


McFARLAN Ss 


IMPROVED FIRE AND BURGLARY PROOF SAFES, 


Tus under signed would respectfully eall the attention of the 


publictothe above unequalled safeguard, proof against the 
devouring ele ment of fire, as well as the most successful bur- 
glar. 

To Merchants, Jewellers and Bank Directors, we would only 

| ‘ty, examine them, and the proofs, and you will be convines d 
of their supe riority over all others manufactured. 

Our business is doneina plain straight forward way, with- 
out resorting to humbug or large talk. 

Below is one of the many testimonials we are daily rec eiving 
rom all parts of the country, and it speaks tor itself, Messrs 
| Pond & Hitchcock’s Oil Store was situated directly under the 
Pearl Street House, and was tota!ly eonsumed in that great 
fire of Aug. 23d. 

Our depot. where an assortment of all kinds and sises are 
‘onstantly on hand, ie st 33 MAIDEN LANE, 

2 doors from Nassau St., N. ¥. 
WM. MeFARLAND & CO. 


New York, Aug. 23, 1858 


Messrs. McFarland & Oo.: 


CGgxrs :—It affords us pleasure to inform you that the Fire 
and Burglar Proof Safe we purchased of you, preserved our 
books and papers at the disastrous fire of the Pearl St. House, 
last evening, in the most perfect: manner. Although it was 
covered throughout the fire, with burning Rosin and other oils, 
and directly under a broken gas pipe, in the most intense heat, 
it remained true to its name, and its contents, when taken out, 
were not even ecorched, and hardly bore the smell of fire. Te 
any one in want of a superior Safe, a perfect safeguard against 
fire, we cheerfully recommend your manufaeture, having had 
a personal experience of their exeellence. 


Yours traly, 
POND & HIFCHCOCK. 


WAREHOUSES. 


Boston, Mass., No. 14 Blackstone Street. 
Baltimore, Md., No. 7 Commerce Street. 
Chicago, [ll., corner South Water and Frenklin Sts. 


Agemts.—Kendall, Richardson & Co., Bath, Me. ; 


Portland, Oregon, 37 Front Street. 
San Francisco, Cal., 27 California Street, 
Port Phillip, Australia, 19 West Street. 


; Henry Butler, Bangor, and T. McFarland, Richmond, Me. 


A SHEPHERD WANTED. 


A man acquainted with raising Sheep. and possessed of some 


family preferred. Inquire by letter or otherwise at this office 


means to invest in that business, can find a profitable situation or full particulars obtulaed by addressing J. MeO; as above. 


near Mount Solon, Augusta County Va: 


A Scotchman with a 


Jan. 754, 3 mos, 2237. 









































A. HALIG’S 


BRICK WORKS, 


RUR Be 


PERTH AMBOY, N. 


A LaARGB stock of the best No. 1 Fire Brick constantly on 
hand. Vessels of anydraft can load at any stage of the tide 
and season of the year. 

SHapes.—Larze and small Bull-Heads* in walls, from 5 feet 
to 8} feet circle; Wedges, Split Brick, Soaps, Cupola, for any 
circle, from 18 inches to 30 inches, constantly on band. 

Kaouty of the best. quality, 
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The Subscriber invites the attention of those about fur- 
nishing with this elegant and fashionable style of Chamber 
Furniture, to his stock, manufactured from the best of ma- 
terials and by the most experienced and taithful workmen, 
under his own supervision. 


Suites consisting of Bureau with Glass, Wash-stand, Table, 
Bedstead, und 4 Cane seut Chairs, are offered as low as $25. 
With marble tops as low as 345 the suit and upwards, with 
ihe addition of Commode and Rocker to $150 the set, price 


MANHATTAN LIFE I 


146 BROADW.4Y, .v. 


ENAMELED AND. COTTAGE FURNITURE. 


J. 


Ong Mituron Bricks can be made at thjs factory in’ siz 
months, and none ure made from October to April. Aj) 
orders for unusual shapes should be given in the Spring, as 
bricks are better and made much cheaper in the sume 
months. Vessels loaded with dispatch Orders promptly 
executed. Mar. 3, 1852, 


ee 


FOAS-BNGINS PUMPS. 


Tux Inventor, after thoroughly testing this engine pump, fer 
the past two years,) feels confident that it is not equalled 
any thing now in market, in the way of raising or forcing water: 
the motion being rotary, the stream is constant, without the ai 
of an alr vessel. The packing is self-adjusting, very durable, 
and cannot well get out of order. 

These pumps are well calculated for all the purposes for whieh 
pumps or hydrants may be used, viz., Faetories, Steamboats, 
Tanneries, Breweries, Distilleries, Railroads, Water Stations 
Hotels, Mines, Garden Engines, &c. 

Among the many testimonials given of this pump, is a gok 
medal awarded at the last great Fair of the American Instity 

No, | is a house or well pump and domestic Fire Engine, 
will raise from 20 to 30 gallons per minute. 

No, 2 will raise 100 gallons at 120 revolutions. 

No.2} “ 200 és 120 “ 

No.3 % 300) « 120 

The quantity raised can be doubled, by doubling the revete- 
tions. These machines are manufactured and sold by the sub- 
scribers at Brockport, N. Y., also in this city, 48 Courtland streei, 

corner of Greenwich,) by J. C. CARY. 

Sept. 18-ly, @ARY & BRAINERD. 


varying ‘according to style and expense of finish. Every 
article warranted. 

Hotel and Boarding House Keepers will find this the 
cheapest and best place to get this style of Furniture as we 
manufacture nothing but the Enameled. 

Orders from a distance promptly attended to, and goods 
carefully packed. 

Ss. H. WARWICK, 
No. 62 WHIBE STREET, 

Three doors West of Broadway, N. Y. 


NSURANCE COMPANY, 
¥. 


Dec. ly. 





' CASH CAPITAL $100,000. 


DEPOSITED WITH THE COMPTROLLER OF THE 
STATE FOR THE SECURITY OF ALL POLICY 
HOLDERS, exclusive of a large and rapidly augmenting 
Premium Fund. 

Persons Insuring with this Company, will be entitled to 
their pro rata share of the first declared dividend. The 
rates and principles adopted have stood the test of experi- 
ence, and must secure, beyond contingency, the object for 


This Day 
ZUNDEL?S MELOD 


which Life Insurance is effected,—immediate and perma 
nent aid to the Widow and Orphan. 


: A. A, ALVORD, President. 
C. Y. Wimp.e, Secrtary. N. D. Morcan, Actuary. 


Apram Dv Bois, M. D., Medical Examiner, attends 1 
the office daily, from 2 to 3 o’clock P, M. 


Prospectuses to be had at the office gratis. Mar. 3m. 
Published. 
EON INSTRUCTOR, 


IN SEVEN PARTS. 


Part L—Elements of Music. Part I1.—Progressive 
Finger Exercises. Part I1I.—Airs, Marches, Waltzes, Vari- 
ations, &c. Part 1V.—Favorite Movements from Operas, 
Part V.—Voluntaries and Interludes. Part V!I.—Selec- 
tions from Oratorios. Part VII—Modulations, By Joun 
ZUNDEL, Organist of =t. George’s (Dr. Tyng’s) Church, New- 
York, Author of *‘ Two Hundred and Fifty Voluntaries and 
Interludes,” “The Amateur Organiet,” etc. 

This is the most comprehensive, thorough, and complete 
work of the kind ever issued, forming a very extensive collec- 
tion of the choicest music, as well as a self instructor for the 
instrument. Mostof the Melodeon Instructors heretofore 


published, have been mere compilations from Piano Books. 
This Work ig emphatically a Melodeon book, every pit¢e 
in it being arranged with special adaptation to that instr- 
ment. It contains 144 pages folio, and is gotten up in elt 
gant style, with cuts representing positions of the body, 
hands, &c. Any one re.nitting us two dollars, can have § 
copy of the work sent him by mail, post paid, It is better 
te order it through a dealer, however, as so large a book # 
liable to injury in going by mail. Published by 
MASON BROTHERS. 
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VALUABLE WORKS FOR LIBRARIES, 


PUBLISHED BY 
CHARLES B. NORTON, 


Wo. Y¥1 Chambers Street, Wew York. 


I, 
POOLE’S INDEX TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
Forming a complete key to the contents of over fifteen hundred volumes of standard Periodicals, both American and 


English. Vublished in 1 yol. 8 vo., $6 ; haif calf, $7. 


Il, 
STUART'S NAVAL & MAIL STEAMERS or roe UNITED STATES. 


Seautifully illustrated with over forty plates. Published in | vol. 4to., $8; Turkey Morocco, $12. 


III, 
STUART'S NAVAL DRY DOCKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Forming a complete history of the construction, cost, &c., of the Naval Dry Docks of this country, 1 vol. 4to., $6; 
Turkey Morocco, $10. 


IV 


THE NEW YORK QUARTERLY. 


This valuable Periodical will hereafter be published by the subscriber. Terms $3 per annum, Thebaek volume 
can be had on application. 


Vv. 
NORTON’S LITERARY & EDUCATIONAL REGISTER FOR 1854. 
Vontaining a full report of the first Librarians’ Convention ; also valuable Statistics relatimg to Literature and Educa- 


tion. Price 38cents ; bound, 50 cents, 


vi. 
NORTON’S LITERARY GAZETTE. 
The most complete guide for book-buyers. Published on the 15th of each month, at $1 per annum. 


In Press; ACOMPLETE CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, suitable for town and school libraries, carefully selected 
or libraries of one hundred to two thousand volumes, by Henry Barnard, L. L. D., originally prepared for the use of 
the School Committees Connecticut and Rhode Island; carefully revised and brought down to the present time ; 
1 vol. 8yo. 


NOW READY, 
MACLAURIN’S SYSTEM OF WRITING. 


Very desirable for Academies and Schools, and already extensively introduced in the Public Schools of New York 
city. A great help to teachers, and the best system extant. Price $1.50 per set. 


MACLAURIN’S SERIES OF FINE-HAND BOOKS. 


Complete in 4 parts. 50 cents. Also, 


THE MACLAURIN STEEL PEN. 


Manufactured by Gillott, expressly for this system of writing, in boxes of three dozen each, Price 35 cen 


CHARLES B. NORTON, Acent ror Lrsranigs. 
; 41 Chambers Street, New York. 
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GEORGE WALKER, 
AVD VENTILATING WAREHOUSE, 
LEONARD STREET, 
NEAR BROADWAY, N. Y. 


PATENT MIRROR MANTEL LS, 


No. 894 


Emerson's Patent Corresponding Ship Ventilators. 


EMERS 


PATENT ROUSE AND CAR VENTILATORS, 
(D’S IMPROVED COOKING RANGE. 


FA IZIIZn OF 1858. 


sf 
SON'S 


PON Dee. ly. 


GREAT CENTRAL THROUGH LINE TO THE WEST! 


From Baltimore to Wheeling, 


THE EXPRESS FEAIL, TRAIN leaves Baltimore at 7 P.M. 


CARRYING THE GREAT WESTERN MAIL. 


BALTIMOR E AND OHIO RAILROAD, 


through in 18 hours! 
Tunnels all completed, and Road in fine order, 
daily, on arrival of the 9 A.M. Train from 


New York, and proceeds directly through,—or Passengers Jeaving New York at 530 P.M. —_ Baltimore at 8 A. M., mar 
ledge im Cumberland, and proceed thence in the morning to Wheeling, where they arrive at 1 P. } 

Baggage checked through to Wheeling, and NO CHARGE for Transfer of Passengers or Baggage. 

ic Passengers will not fail to observe that this is THE CHEAPEST, as well a8 one of the most pleasant routes to the West 


FARE BY THROUGH TICKET, 
Br RIVER From WHeEsLING, WITH THE RIGHT TO LIE OVER ON THE ROUTE. 
From New York to Cincinnati : - $13 50—To Louisville, - - - $14 56 
Philadelphia to da. sri « 11 00—Te do. - . - - 12 00 
Baktimore to do. 10 00—To do. - - - 11 00 
Washington to do. - . - 11 00-—-To do, - - - - 12 00 


With an additional charge on board of the Boats for Meals and State Rooms of only $2 to Cincinnati—$3 to Louisville. 


Yor THROUGH TICKETS 


BY LAND ROUTE FROM WHEELING, &c. 


¥rom New York to Columbus, - - $J5 62—To Cincinnati, - : - $18 62 
Philadelphia to do. - 13 39—To do. - - . ° 16 30 
Baltimore to do, - - - 12 30—To do. - ° . . 15 00 
Washington to do. -_ e.° 13 00—To do..-  - =. 16 00 


and general information apply at the following places: 


At Naw Yor, to J. L.SLEMMER, cor. Park Place and Broadway, opposite the Park and one block above the Astor Howse 
At Paitape.ruta, to Mr. BLACKWELL, Library St., or to the Tickur SeLtiger at Balt. R. R. Station, Broad 4 Prime Sts 
At Battimorg, to J. T. ENGLAND, at Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Station. 

At Wasuinerton, to T. H. PARSONS, Agent at Railroad Station. 


Leavs BaRTIMORE at 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


On Sunday at 


Do. 


WASEINGTON BRANCE,. 
415A. M. 


: - : Leave WASHINGTON, for Balt. at - 6 A.M. 

do. e ° . 9A.M Do. do. do, - 8 A, M. 
do, - - - 330 P M. Do, do. do. - - 8} P. M. 
do. - é . - : 7 P.M. Do. do. do. - - 5 P. M. 
a ee - - 415 A.M. On Suaday at - : 6 A. M. 

. ‘ ° : - 610 P. M. Do. . - 5 P. M. 


Phe Finsr and Povrrm Trains from Baltimore, and the Secomp and FourtnH Trains from Washington, will be Bxpre* 


Mail Trains—stopping only at Washington Junction and Annapolis. 
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MONTGOMERY'S 


PICTORIAL TIMES. 


2. oe @ > 


On Saturday, 31st Dec., will be published, Price 8 cents, a Weekly Illustrated Newspaper. entitled 


“MONTGOMERY’S PICTORIAL TIMES,” 


[t is the intention of the Proprietor to present a combination of literary and artistie elements 
such as has never before been offered to the Public in Newspaper Literature. 

No pains will he spared to render the mechanical execution of this periodical superior to all past 
and existing American or European publications of a similar character. 

It will be illustrated by DARLEY, DOPLER, BELLEW, FOLINGSBY, and other eminent 
American artists, while arraygements have been entered into with @ILBERT, GAVARNI, and 
other European artists of distinction, to supply the department devoted to foreiga objects and events 
of such current interest as shall be deemed important enough to deserve the attention of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Besides ordinary illustrations there will be given, every week, social, humorous, and satirical 
designs, on topics eminently national and characteristic. 

The Literary Department of the Pictorial Times will be found replete with a variety of instruc: 
tive and interesting material, among which the followiag will be specially prominent : 

Deseriptions of Various Countries, according as they occupy @ prominent position in the publie 
mind, with accompanying illustrations of the scenery, and engravings explanatory of the manners 
and customs of the inhabitants, collected from orizinal sources, and commencing, uaturally, at pres- 
ent, with Turkey, Russia and China. 

Original Tales, Narratives, and Essays of a social and practical tendeney. contributed by the first 
writers of the day, and illustrated by eminent artists, thus supplying that element of literary in- 
terest so essential to the completeness of a Family Paper. 

The History of Revolutions, and other remarkable events, in a eondensed but graphic form, and pro- 
fusely illustrated. Biographies of eminent characters, with beautifully engraved Portraits. 


Recognising judicious public satire as a powerful means for the exposure of abuses, and the promo- 
tion of social progress, a portion of the Pictorial Times will be devoted to pungent articles on the 
current events of the day, preserving always that high moral tone aud earnestness of purpose 
without which the most brilliant satire would be ineffectual. 

The Pictorial Times will also contain columns of Scientifie Matter, to ivterest and instruct the young 
with explanatory diagrams. 

Occupation for the Needle, with a great variety of elegant aad uasefal patterns; the most recent 
Parisian Fashions, &c. 


It will be perceived from the above Prospectus that MONTGOMERY’S PICTORIAL TIMES 
will combine a number and variety of attractive elements which are not to be found in any existing 
Illustrated Paper. It will present much humorous matter; its news colums will be authentic, 
and posted up to the latest possible dates; while through the means of special correspondents, in dif- 
ferent countries, it will furnish much intelligence not obtainable elsewhere. The department of 
original fiction and essay will render it an object of permant interest to families. As a critical journal 
it will aim at special completeness. Lively and reliable notices of New Publications, Music, the 
Drama, and the Fine Arts will be given on all occasions, while in every case it will be the study of 
the editors to render such reviews readable as well as impartial. The portions devoted to miscel- 
laneous matters, instructive and practical, will, it is trusted, be found acceptable to the utilitarian and 
the student. 

The most unpractised mind must perceive at a glance that the outlay on such an undertaking as 
the Pictorial Times, and the expenditure necessary to be made before the proprietor can fulfill his 
design of rendering it perfect in all its departments, must be so large that nothing but a very: exten- 
tive sale can render it profitable” He feels, nevertheless, so thoroughly convincecd that the American 
people will patronise a meritorious enterprise—which may be looked upon as almost national— 
when properly recommended to their notice, that he feels no hesitation in undertaking the responsibility. 

Having so far stated his designs —which he pledges himself to carry out to the letter, and im- 
prove upon as occasion offers—he feels that the next step will be, to let Jontgomery’s Pictorial 
Times speak for itself. 

Sketches, suggestions, and designs, and communications of a literary and general interest, are 
solicited, and, if used, will be liberally paid for. 


ALEXANDER MONTGOMERY, 17 Spruce Street, N. Y, 
FP, PARKER, 85 Wassineron Srraset, Boston, and all Booksellers. 


LF" Mustrated Magazine of Art Almanac, published this day. Price 12} cents. 





NOW REA YD yy! 


COMHLETE IN TWO VOLUMES, ROYAL 8vo. 


THE FARMER’S GUIDE 


Scientific and Practical Agriculture. 


ALIAS, THE ONLY NEW AND CORRECT EDITION OF 


“STEPHENS BOOK OF THE FARNL 


BY 


HENRY STEPHENS, F. RB. S., 


OF EDINBURGH, 


With an American Appendix, by the late J. P. NORTON, Professor of Scien- 
tific Agriculture in Yale College, New Haven. 


This work embraces every subject of importance con- NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
nected with Agriculture in all its various branches, both 
theoretical and practical. ‘1ts clear and copious details, FARMBER’s Guipz.—The concluding number of this 
the fullness and accuracy of its information, the com- work is upon our table, and we but repeat the unanimous 
pleteness of every illustration, have, in an Agricultural verdict of the Agricultural press, in saying that it is 
work on practice, never been equalled.” Itisarranged among the most complete and reliableof the contribu- 
under four separate heads, represented bythe four sea- _ tions to scientific and practical Agriculture. The arrange 
sons of the year—Winter, Spring, Summer and Autumn ment of the work is convenient for reference, the illustra- 
—and the notes of Professor Norton are appended inthe _‘ tions beautiful, the language plain, clear, intelligible, and 
same order, adding greatly to the value of the work,by truthful. The work comprises two royal 8vo. volumes 
adapting it to the soil, climate, growth, &c., of this of 1600 pages, including 600 wood cuts and 14 steel en- 
country. The united labors of two such distinguished gravings.—Ohio Cultivator. 
writers constitute this the most complete and valuable 
Agricultural work ever issued from the press. It com- We have received this highly interesting and useful, 
prises two large royal 8vo. volumes, and contains 1600 but, above all very! practical work. We know of no 
ages, besides 14 splendid steel engravings, and about other Agricultural work ever published in this coun 
0 engravings on wood. The latter illustrate almost which might compare with the one just named in 
every implement of husbandry now in use; the various _ ness and intrinsic merit in genera).—Buffalo Wool Grower. 
methods of plowing, planting, &c., &c.; and the former 
the domestic animals, the farm-steading, &c. THE FarsEr’s Quipe.—This work is a righ mineof 
LETTER FROM MR. STEPHENS. Agricultural knowledge, presented in a simple and famil- 
; iar style, giving cepious details of the best practice on 
“ REDBRAR CoTPaGE, EpInBURGH. Eaglish farms, and adapted to general use in this country 
Sept. 30, 1851. by the judicious notes of the American editor. . The in- 
Messrs. Leonakp Scott & Co., telligent farmer will find it very attractive reading. In 
Gentlemen—I beg to say that your ‘ Farmer’s Guide’ is _ the comparison between English and American H 
the only genuine edition published inthe United States _‘ry, for which it furnishes ample materials, he may obtain 
of America of my work, the ‘ Book of thé Farm.’ The many valuable hints for increasing the prods of his own 
edition circulating at present in the States, under the tiile acres. The mental stimulus given by the perusal of sach 
of the ‘ Book of the Farm,’ is taken from the first edition | writings is quite as important as their more immediate 
of my work, written ten years ago, which, in my second purposes. * * * —New York Tribune. 
edition, I entirely remodelled, and in great part re-wrote, 
adopting all the more recent improvements in the prac- 
tice of Agriculture suggested by scientific experiment, 
and making it, in effect, quite a new book, This work is elegantly printed on thick white paper, 
lam, Sirs, your obedient servant, from the English stereotype plates, and is neatly boundin 
HENRY STEPHENS, emblematic gilt of various styles. 


TERMS. 
Muslin, one copy, . é ; $6 00 Four copies, ; . $18 00 
tether, <<. ? . 6 50 ae 20 00 
Paper covers, (in four parts), one copy, 5 00 " : ; ; . 15 00 


The work will be sent by mail, in paper coyers, rreE oF PosTaGE, to any Post Office not 
more than 300 miles distant from New York, for $1 extra; over 300, for $2 extra. 


GOOD CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED, 


To whom a liberal discount will be allowed. 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., PusiisuErs, 
54 Gold Street, cor. Fulton, Y. N. 
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Education for the People. 
THE POPULAR EDUCATOR. 


eee 





This is the most comprehensive Educational Periodical ever issued from the Press. It 
includes a regular course of instruction in every department of knowledge. It proposes to 
introduce the People to all the departments of Human Knowledge, and to afford to individual 
man the means of a complete secular education. 

The following Programme can be made to cover the whole field of Human Knowledge. 
Each number of the Educator will contain articles in several of the departments. The Lessons 
in Geography will be accompanied with maps engraved on copper; and the Lessons in every 
other Department which can admit of it will be illustrated by Diagrams, Engravings and 
Drawings. Nothing which artistic skill can do, to embellish the several subjects, will be 


neglected. 


The following schedule presents the Departments and Subjects embraced in the Popunar 


EpUcATOR :— 


I. LANGUAGE. This includes Language, Gram- 
mar, Philology, and Belles Lettres. 

Il. NATURAL HISTORY. Geography, Botany, 
Zoélogy, Mineralogy, and Geology. 

Ill. MATHEMATICS. Arithmetic, Algebra, Geo- 
metry, Mensuration, &c, 

.V. PHYSICALSCIENCES. Mechanics, Statics, 
Dynamics, Hydraulics, Optics, Acoustics, Chem- 
istry, Astronomy. 

V. INDUSTRIAL SCIENCES. Fishing, Hunt- 
ing, Agriculture, Manufactures, Mining, Metal- 
lurgy, Coining, Modes of Communication, Im- 
provements. 





VI. FINE ARTS. Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 


Architecture, Music, Poetry, Ornamental Land- 
scape and Gardening, Ornamental Art. 


VII. ANTHROPOLOGY. Man, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology. 
VIII. HISTORY. History, Biography, Ethnology. 
IX. PHILOSOPHY. 
Logic. 
X. POLITICALSCIENCE. Law, Government, 
Political Economy, Statistics. 
XI. CIVILIZATION. Newspapers, Journals, 
Lectures, Learned Societies and Institutions. 


XII. MISCELLANEA. Notices of Books, Answers 
to Correspondents, &c. 


Mental and Moral Science, 


The Poputar Epucator appears on the first day of every month. 


PRICE, 12+ Cts.; $150 PER ANNUM. POSTAGE, 1 CENT IN ADVANCE. 


 »-* 
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OPINIONS OF THE YPYRESS. 


Tue Poputar EpvcatTor.—We are in the receipt of a 
work bearing the above title, designed as a guide to the 
students. It opens with an address to the reader, por- 
traying in wholesome truths the necessity for a periodical 
of the kind, and the salutary effects that will flow from 
its consummation. An introduction is also given to the 
various branches of scienre, in an easy and familiar style, 
which renders it an invaluable companion for the student. 
Alone, and without a teacher, he may acquire an amount 
of information that shall repay him ten-fold for the invest- 
ment.—Democrat, Doylestown, Pa. 

Tue Porutar Epucator.—The design of this monthly 
serial is to aid the masses of the people in the work of 
self-education. With all our schools and colleges, it 
takes for granted that there are multitudes of our youth 
who can never avail themselves of them. Many of our 
citizens are compelled to educate themselves, and must 
have recourse to reading, and to the study of the living 
world around them. To meet their wants, this journal 
proposes to give a monthly digest of studies in language, 
natural history, mathematics, the fine aris, the useful arts, 
mechanics, professions, philosophy, and history, embody- 
ing the familianphrase, “* the schoolmaster is abroad.” We 
like the execution of this work better than the plan. 
Aiming at. such a comprehensive variety of objects, the 
information which it presents must be fragmentary, 
though not necessarily superficia). It is provoking work 
to study a science, where the text-book consists of monthly 
numbers. The pupil will be apt to forget what he has read, 
befere the time arrives for another lesson. Besides many 





of the subjects treated of will be without interest for 
numerous readers, It strikes us as better for the student, 
unless he sets out to becoine an “ admirable Crichton” or 
an omniverous Magliabechi, to make use of a good treatise 
on the special branch which he wishes to master. He 
will only be confused by finding a discourse on philosophy, 
when he wishes to become acquainted with mathematics, 
or by being deprived of a second chapter on history by the 
commencement of a treatise on architecture. With these 
objections to the general idea of the work, we can freely 
commend the manner in which the different portions are 
discussed and illustrated.— Tribune. 


Tue Popvutar Epvcator.—This is one of the best 
works of the kind that has yet been published in Europe 
or America, if we may take the first number as a fair 
specimen of those that are to follow. Its name exactly 
indicates its purpose, and in its general arrangement it is 
original and able. There is not much space given to any 
one science or subject—as indeed there should not be ina 
work designed for popular use—but each subject is treated 
in a clear, intelligent, and comprehensive manner, and the 
family in which this periodical is taken will manifest the 
superior effect of the influences of such a companion in 
the conduct of its members. The cost, compared with 
the amount of matter given in each number, is next to 
nothing. There is not a family in the country that can- 
not afford to pay a dollar and a halfa year for such a 
monthly visitor as the Popular Educator, and we trust 
that its circulation may be im some degree equal to its 


merits. 


ALEXANDER MONTGOMERY, 12, 14 & 17 Spruce Street, N.Y. 
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NEW MUSICAL WORK! 


<> 


ON THE 13th OF NOVEMBER, WILL BE ISSUED, THE FIRST NUMBER OF A NEW MBSIGAL 
SERIAL, TO BE CALLED 


Che susical A eposttory. 


Tus publication is intended to occupy the same wiles in Music that the better class of 
Periodicals do in Literature. It will be a repository of the progressive genius of the day; a 
casket filled with gems fresh garnered from the mines of the old and new worlds. 

It has been, and is, a matter of just complaint, that the most elegant and refining art of 
isiveness, almost beyond the reach of the great masses. To 


music is, by reason of its excl 
maintain an acquaintance with the current productions of the modern school, requires an 
outlay which few can afford to bestow on the gratification of a single taste. Two or three 
pieces a year—pieces that have become so obviously popular that not to possess them argues 


a lack of musical appreciation—are the most that a person of limited means may procure. 

The Musical Repository will, it is believed, remedy this deficiency. Abandoning the old 
theory of large profits and small returns, the proprietors are determined to seek a remunera- 
tion for their labor and outlay in a large and widely-spread circulation of their work. To 
attain this object they offer the following favorable conditions to the public. 

A weekly issue of the best Music, consisting of eight beautifully printed pages, full music 
size, for the remarkably low price of six cents. In point of elegance and artistic accuracy, 
the Musical Repository can have none superior. 

A judicious selection from all the modern operas, arranged in a simple, effective, and 
pleasing manner, and generally in such keys as the majority of pianists can execute. 

New translations of the libretti, or where that is impracticable, original words, in which 
sense will be consulted as well as sound. In scenas, cavatinas, national songs, &c., the origi- 
nal words will be given in addition to the foregoing. 

4. A complete series of the most popular ballads. 

5. Selections from the composers of dance music, Jutiien, Musarp, Srrauss, Lanner, 
Lasitzky, Amsrose Tomas, Cuartes TD’ ALzBert, &e., will contribute to this department 
of the work. 

6. Selections and arrangements (made in all cases with especial reference to progress,) 
from the classical composers; Mozart, Beernoven, Caorrx, MENDELSSOHN, and other great 
luminaries of the musical firmament, will impart their lustre to this portion ‘of the work. 


7. The latest and best productions in every school, and by all the composers of eminence 


now living. 
The arrangements for carrying these promises into execution have been completed. It 


will remain with the public to reward the experiment with the patronage it deserves. Noth- 
ing but a large, almost unlimited sale, will remunerate the proprietors. It is believed, how- 

, that the day has arrived when the masses require new and good music with the same 
punctuality and cheapness that they can procure current literature. The proprietors of the 
Musicat Reposrrory are determined to try the experiment in the most complete and satisfac. 
tory manner, and hope for the sake of the “divine art,” as much as for their own, that they 
may not be diiaken. 


"Order from any Bookseller, Newsdealer, Postmaster, or from 


A. MONTGOMERY, 
12,14 & 17 Spruce St., N. Y. 


' 





